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PBEFACE. 



At various periods, of late years, startKng disclosures 
have been made regarding the management of mercan- 
tile affairs. In particular, during the summer of 1850, 
a painful sense of uncertainty hung upon the commu- 
nity. Men's hearts failed. The foundations of society 
seemed to be shaking. Not only were injurious prac- 
tices rife, but principles were mooted in defence of 
them that seemed to throw loose again the question, What 
is righteousness ? Ideas, muffled and disguised, stealthily 
flitted through the market-place, whispering in men's 
ears that the precepts of the Bible could not be strictly 
appUed to the great transactions of modern merchan- 
dise. Exercising the ministry in the midst of the 
greatest mercantile community of Scotland, the writer 
felt, that if he would be jealous for the law of God, he 
ought, with special reference to the times, to proclaim 
that it is exceeding broad, covering all the transactions 
of men. With mingled hope and fear, he proceeded to 
fulfil a duty, from which, when it was once suggested to 
his mind, he could not with a good conscience escape. Six 
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discourses, such as seemed suitable to the occasion, were 
prepared and addressed to the congregation during the 
autumn, in the ordinary course of ministerial duty. The 
same reasons which at first led to the preparation were, 
when pressed by others, felt to be equally valid for the 
publication of the discourses. Hence this little volume. 

The subjects are in some measure diflferent from those 
which generally are, and should be, the chief theme of 
a minister's sermon on the Sabbath. It is because of 
this peculiarity that they are submitted to the public. 
The writer alludes to this characteristic for the purpose 
of explanation, not that he thinks it needs an apology. 
He counts it a useful and an honourable work to preach 
righteousness according to God's Word, and applied to 
all the transactions of men. He thinks that ministers 
of the gospel, in these days, while they glory only in the 
cross, are not only permitted but required to let their 
ministrations occasionally range over a wider sphere. 
While they preach Christ, they should not allow the 
adversary to revel unchecked in any field to which their 
weapons can reach. Provided always that they plant 
their compass in the centre, they may at times with great 
profit lengthen the radius, and sweep round a wider 
circumference. 

The original form of the discourses has not been 
changed. The material might easily have been meta- 
morphosed into a treatise, with the view of avoiding 
the proverbial unpopularity of printed sermons, but the 
writer does not feel disposed to be so accommodating. 
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He believes that form is in itself well fitted to explain 
and impress truth. If he did not think it an efficient 
instrument, he would not lay out on it, as he does, the 
chief labour of his life. If the matter is good, it is none 
the worse for being found in a sermon ; if the matter is 
trifling or erroneous, chapters and sections could not 
remove its defects, and ought not to conceal them. 

Glasgow, Mai) 1851. 
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LECTURE I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

ON THE RELATIONS THAT SUBSIST AMONGST THE DIFFE- 
RENT GLASSES OF SOCIETY IN GENERAL, AND IN PAR- 
TICULAR THE INTERCOURSE BETWEEN EMPLOYERS 
AND OPERATIVES. 

" And, behold, Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said unto the reapers, The 
Lord be with you. And they answered him. The Lord bless thee."— 

KUTHiLi. 

How lovely is the picture of this ancient harvest-field ! 
There is a tinge of inexpressible sweetness beaming 
forth from that ancient landscape. It was a goodly 
sight. One would like to have been there when a 
portly magnate of Israel stalked into his own corn- 
field, and gravely saluted the labourers in the name of 
the Lord ; when the labourers along the extended row 
simultaneously lifted up their bended backs, looked 
round erect upon their master, and, each with the sweat 
upon his brow and the sickle in his hand, gladly echoed 
back his salutation in the name of the Lord; — an inter- 
course this between rich and poor, between master and 

A 
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servant, which we love to think of in those patriarchal 
times, — which we weep the want of in our own. 

Two things are conspicuous in the intercourse be- 
tween Boaz and his reapers, which seem to have in a 
great measure disappeared from the meetings of em- 
ployers and employed in modern society; — these are, 
KINDLINESS and GODLINESS. In the fact of the salu- 
tation, and the form of it, we observe on both sides a 
genial glow of kindliness; in the suibject-matter of the 
salutation, we observe on both sides a simple, unaffected 
godliness. 

Instead of idle wishes for the return of that patriar- 
chal simplicity, which, in the purposes of God and the 
progress of mankind, has for ever gone by, let us ad- 
dress ourselves, with pains and prayers, to the inquiry 
how the same spirit may be made to sweeten the breath 
of a differently-constituted society. This spirit. God- 
fearing and man-loving, dwelling richly in the hearts, 
and bursting spontaneously from the lips of rich and 
poor when they meet together, — this is what humanity 
needs, this is the salve for its sore. We mourn the want 
of it, — ^we long for the return of it. It seems to have 
fled from the earth. And yet there is hope concerning 
this thing, — a hope in God. From him, the Father of 
lights, Cometh down every good gift. All the really 
good things that ever blessed the earth are treasured 
up in Christ, and conveyed by the gospel. If we seek 
there, we shall find. But we must beware of seeking 
the living among the dead: men do not gather grapes 
off thorns; neither will they obtain millennial peace on 
earth as the result of human philosophy and political 
combinations. 

It has often been remarked that the Bible, in its his- 
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tories, doctrines, and precepts, is suited to all nations 
and all times. Though written in Judea, it is written 
for the world ; though addressed chiefly to Israel, it is 
framed to suit mankind. Mountains, rivers, seas, do 
not impede its progress. It has burst through the bar- 
riers of race and of language. It has found its way 
over obstacles that throw back the tide of^ar. In- 
deed, these two great works of God, man and the Bible, 
are in some of their aspects very like each other. Nei- 
ther is limited to countries and climes ; both are intended 
and fitted to replenish the earth. Man makes his home 
alike among polar snows and under tropical heats. In 
all his wanderings, the Bible seems to address him in 
the words of Ruth, "Whither thou goest, I will go; 
and where thou lodgest, I will lodge." It is con- 
structed capable of being man's companion in every 
journey, and shedding a heavenly light around every 
human home. As with the breadths of space, so it is 
with the lengths of time. The Word of God not only 
follows the footsteps of the emigrant over earth, it also 
flows down the stream of successive generations. It is 
as suitable now in the end of the world as it was when 
it began to be uttered by the shepherds of Israel, or the 
fishermen of Galilee. Without doubt there is a pro- 
gressive development of the human mind, but the race 
has not yet shot ahead of these ancient records. Tlie 
Scriptures written of old are still as fresh as a thing of 
yesterday. Many new discoveries have been made; 
but the Bible stands unshaken in their midst. The 
advancing science of modern times has done much to 
reveal, but nothing to weaken, the rock of its founda- 
tion. God's will revealed is as suitable to the highly- 
civilized condition of modern Europe, as it was to the 
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simple state of Palestine in the days of Boaz or the 
Baptist. To a monarchy in one age, and a republic in 
another, it gives forth its saving lessons, without par- 
tiality and without embarrassment. Alike to the untu- 
tored shepherd on the plains of Bethlehem and the 
most learned astronomer of our day, it gives forth its 
command!^ and its promises. To him who counts the 
earth the centre of the universe, and sees in the hea- 
venly bodies nothing more than lights for this lower 
world ; and to him who measures the distance and 
motions of other orbs, and knows that the globe we 
tread on is, in the Creator's hands, a very little thing, 
— ^to both alike, and with equal appropriateness, the 
Bible proclaims a wisdom that is from above, a way of 
salvation that cannot be discovered by the researches 
of men. 

The patriarchal institutes that prevailed in the time 
of Boaz were very different from the political constitu- 
tions of modern Europe. The subjection of the servant 
to his master which prevailed in those days was very 
different from the freedom and equal rights of all classes 
in our own land. But it is not in the servitude of those 
days and the liberty of ours that the good or the evil 
chiefly lies. K any one shall condemn the patriarchal 
despotism, and point to modem political freedom as the 
cure of human ills, I bid him take a glance at that pri- 
mitive harvest^field, and behold humanity in one of its 
most winning aspects^ — the rich and the poor meeting 
together in perfect love. I could point out, on the 
other hand, many a scene of mutual distrust and hate, 
where complete political equality is demanded on the 
one side, and conceded on the other. If, on the con- 
trary, any one shall condemn all free institutions as 
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unsuitable for fallen men, and sigh for patriarchal auto- 
cracy as the only form of government adapted to the 
race, I can show him free institutions really bearing 
their expected good fruit; and I can point also to quar- 
ters of the world where the primitive authority remains 
with the chief, and yet the roll of the people's history 
is written, " Lamentation, mourning, and woe?* 

Human happiness and misery do not turn on the form 
which the organization of society may assume. With 
the most perfect political freedom, there may be every 
thing that galls the spirit and makes existence miser- 
able. With a very defective measure of emancipation 
constitutionally guaranteed, there may be, in its best 
sense, the enjoyment of life. It is a baptism by the 
Spirit that will sweeten and hallow the relations of lifo, 
whatever the external form may be into which they 
have been cast. 

The present condition of modern society, as to civil 
and political organization, is, beyond doubt, an improve- 
ment on all that has gone before it. The human race 
is, in an important sense, advancing. Whereunto we 
have already attained in the enfranchisement of mind 
and body, let us hold it fast as a boon, and endeavour 
to transmit it not less, but larger, to the generation 
following. On the whole, under the governing and 
superintending care of Providence, mankind are making 
progress. Human institutions, like human knowledge, 
are evolving themselves into fitter forms. The child- 
hood and the youth of the race are gone, at least in 
the more civilized portions of the earth. The acts and 
institutes of the nations are gradually laying aside the 
shape and lineaments of childhood, and assuming the 
aspect that suits the manhood of our being. The re- 
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gret and longing that seize on some minds for the 
return of ancient organism to the body politic, are 
blind and vain. We cannot bring back the old forms, 
even though we would; we should not, even though 
we could. Forward we must go, and forward we ought 
to go. The tide of social, material, and intellectual 
developm'ent will, under a favouring providence, con- 
tinue to advance, although, from special causes, and in 
particular places, there will be from time to time an 
ominous far-receding wave. The progress, in some of 
its aspects, has been accelerated in a prodigious ratio 
of late years. The impetus that it has now acquired, 
seems fitted to produce in the years coming still more 
stupendous results. 

In view of the condition and tendencies of society, 
what is the duty of a Christian patriot? He is not to 
whine idly for the return of the good old days, when 
society consisted only of two classes, kind masters and 
happy serfs; neither is he madly to plant himself in 
the breach, with the view of stemming and turning the 
advancing tide. Let believing men, whatever may be 
their views of the optimism in political organization, 
lix it as an axiom in their minds, that, for tJie highest 
pood of the species, much more depends on the spirit which 
animates persons than on the forms which institutes ma,y 
assume. Let all who hope in God and love their breth- 
ren act on this principle, and act together on it. Their 
t.me and strength will not be wasted in useless lamen- 
tations, or more useless attempts to arrest the very tide 
of time. They will find in this age and in this land a 
crying necessity for the help of all the good ; but they 
will find too a hopeful field for the employment of all 
their energies. I don't want to return to the old ia- 
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stitutes, for I think our own are better; but I would 
rather live under the old, or under any form of regular 
society that ever existed, with the Spirit of God ani- 
mating its members, than under the freest possible 
constitution of government, where men full of envy 
and hatred stood, each in his well-defined, well-de- 
fended position, scowling defiance against each other. 
I would rather be the reaper of Boaz, a stranger to 
political freedom, respectfully submitting to the will 
of my master, yet gladly hailing my master's approach, 
and with frank confidence returning his kind salutation, 
than the spinner in one of our factories, possessed of 
the franchise as well as my employer, he combining 
with other masters to reduce my pay, and I combining 
with other workmen to set him at defiance. Though I 
delight to bear testimony to the value of free institu- 
tions, as far as they go, I proclaim earnestly, that, if 
there be not the fear of God and love to men which 
the Gospel teaches and the Holy Spirit inspires, the 
improved apparatus only serves to increase our mi- 
sery. 

God intends a progress down the generations of the 
race as well as across the continents of the world ; but 
this is altogether a diflferent thing from the coming of 
his kingdom. The material and social advancement of 
nations may prepare the way, but cannot supply the 
place, of the Lord. To those who expect too much 
from it, this social progress answers, " One cometh 
after me worthier than I." The kingdom of God does 
not consist in certain forms of society. It is not, " Lo, 
here! and lo, there!" The kingdom of God is within 
you. K social progress be not baptized with the Spirit, 
it is destitute of real good to immortal beings. When 
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the natural advancement is complete, and the spiritual 
reformation effected, then may the millennial glory be. 
When fully developed human faculties shall be satu- 
rated in all their actings by the Spirit of the living 
God, then shall the end be, — ^the issue of preceding 
providential dispensations. Meantime, what we most 
need is sandijication by the truth upon persons, — ^the 
whole law of God rewritten by the Spirit upon the 
tables of human hearts. Look at the condition of the 
continental nations during these three years past, and 
learn how little mere natural development can do for 
men. Compare the harvest-field of Boaz with the bloody 
streets of Kome, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and learn that 
the smallest measure of human advancement, with the 
grace of God in the persons, makes a happier com- 
munity than the very highest degrees of unsanctified 
civilization. 

Consider now more particularly the two features 
that characterized the intercourse between Boaz and his 
reapers. These are kindliness and godliness ; — there is 
love of men, and there is reverence of God. We need 
these in their union to sweeten the intercourse between 
master and man in our own day and in our own city. 
These heaven-wrought characteristics, if our spirits 
were imbued with them, would be found as applicable 
to the forms of modern as of ancient institutes. Love, 
divine and human, bedded in the breast, would smooth, 
and soften, and hallow the connection between manu- 
facturer and operative in the thoroughfares of Glasgow, 
as fully as it did the connection between farmer and 
labourer of old in the fields of Palestine. Love, like 
light, is the same now as it was then, — ^the same in its 
origin, nature, and effects. 
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I. Kindliness is greatly to be desired in the intercourse 
of employers and employed in our day. The master and 
the men must meet often for the transaction of business 
that is of common concern. K the meetings be devoid 
of kindness, they are unpleasant and injurious. The 
intercourse of human beings, acting with and for each 
other, without human sympathy, is like the acting of 
wheel upon wheel in machinery without oil. The 
wheels strike hard, one upon another. They waste each 
other, and shake the whole fabric in which they are 
fastened. The driver wheel harshly strikes and wears 
the driven wheel ; and the driven wheel harshly receives, 
and reciprocally wears the driver. K the motion be- 
comes quick, and the strokes frequent — tooth upon tooth 
striking hard and dry — there will be generated at the 
point of contact a consuming fire. Is not this a picture 
of the intercourse that we often see betwixt the classes, 
in a mercantile and manufacturing community? The 
master distributes his capital to drive the man, precisely 
as he distributes his steam-power to drive the wheels of 
his mill. The man submits himself to that power to be 
driven, compelled to do so by the necessity of having 
daily bread for himself and his family. In most cases, 
there is no oil of human kindness poured upon the 
wheels at the point of contact. The master has no 
interest in the man; the man feels no regard for the 
master. Oh, if there were kindness between man and 
man — a brother's sympathy shown on the one hand, and 
received on the other — how much more softly would the 
machine of society move, and how much more productive 
would its movements be, both to the capitalist and the 
labourer ! How much we suffer from harsh supercilious 
pride on the one hand, and dogged discontented pride 
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on the other ! Here is a noble field for the philanthro- 
pist to labour on. He who shall increase the kindliness 
between operatives and their employers, will be a bene- 
factor of his race. All does not lie with the masters, 
but the initiative is with them. They have more in 
their power. People speak sometimes of the species ad- 
vancing on to perfection. Well, perfection lies farther 
off than these sanguine renovators are aware off; but those 
are truly making a step in advance, who treat men in 
common transactions with a brother's love, and not as 
mere producing machines. 

We shall lose all the benefit of our vast machinery : it 
will be blighted by a curse, if we use living men as a 
part of it — if we make no distinction between the most 
wonderful work of God, and these dead mindless workers 
which our own hands have set up. If we take the sym- 
metrical limbs, the cunning hands, the contracting 
sinews, the warm circling blood, the mind, the life, the 
soul, of a being made in the image of God, and set them 
in our estimation on a level with the wheels and cranks 
and cylinders of oiur inanimate machines — ^the Maker is 
dishonoured in his work. God is displeased. His law 
is ^•iolated. His image is defaced. Society is out of 
joint, her motions are uneasy ; she is sick, and knows not 
what ails her. Ails her ! Look at this ! Man has been 
pieced in to complete an engine, that it may spin and 
weave, and make money! Human brains have been 
weighed in the same balance with the dross that feeds 
the furnace! You take the girth of a man's soul, as 
you do of a wrought-iron piston, with the view of 
ascertaining the amount of propulsion that may be ex- 
pected out of it. Both, and both alike, you put under 
the steam, and work them till they be worn : then you 
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toss them away, and look out for others. This is the 
ailment of society. Man is not a brother to man. 

Having introduced the wheel, and found it service- 
able, let us employ it to teach another lesson. The 
wheel that drives is as necessary a part of the machine 
as those that are driven. Itself is driven by some other 
and higher power. It would not be good for any por- 
tion, if one were removed or disabled. It is thus with 
the classes of society, especially the employers and the 
employed. The labourer should not fret against the 
employer as such. He is part of the organization of 
Providence. We don't want this wheel that racks you 
taken out of the way. We want it oiled with holy 
human sympathy. We wish it to touch you still, and 
impel you to industry, with such softness as will be 
pleasant at the time, and such power as will be profit- 
able afterwards to yourselves and your families. 

But how shall we get such kindliness poured out upon 
the too, too sharp spirits of men, when the classes meet 
in a bristling array of mutual suspicion and defiance ? 
We must go to seek it in the source of all good. The 
sympathy of which we have been speaking is the second 
commandment ; in order to reach it we must climb up to 
the^r^^. We must begin at the beginning. The first 
commandment is. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and the second is. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. " Hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter: Fear God, and keep his commandments: for this 
is the whole of man." — (Eccl. xii. 13.) We are thus 
brought to the other leading characteristic of the inter- 
course depicted in the text. 

II. Its godliness. Look to the subject-matter of that 
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kind, mutual salutation, and you will find that master 
and men lived in the fear of God, and were not ashamed 
to own their religion in each other's presence. " The 
Lord be with you," said the master : " the Lord bless 
thee," echoed the men. From the 129th Psalm, it ap- 
pears that this salutation was common in Israel. 

The secret lies here. There would be more of human 
kindness amongst us, if there were more of genuine faith 
in God. If, as dear children we all exercised confidence 
in the Father, we would find it easier to embrace each 
other. It is a beautiful characteristic of the Scriptures, 
that they recognise God throughout. You meet him 
at every step, not only in direct religious worship, but 
in the public history of nations, and the private inter- 
course of friends. It is here that our defect lies. In 
great measure God is banished from history, from poli- 
tics, from merchandise, from manufactures. God is not 
willing to be banished from any of his works. In him 
we live and move, and have our being. He giveth us 
life and breath, and all things. He would have holiness 
to the Lord written on the bridles of the horses, and 
stamped upon the beams of our machinery. This prac- 
tical ungodliness is the dislocation that makes modern 
society so painfully to halt, notwithstanding all its ad- 
vantages. 

We do not propose that at your desks, or your coun- 
ters, you should set aside your ledgers, and commence 
a debate on systems of theology. Every thing in its 
own time and place. Six days shalt thou labour, and 
do all thy work; but there is such a thing as labouring 
in the Lord, though you labour on common materials. 
There is such a thing as grace dwelling richly in the 
heart, ever ready to flow forth, but not ostentatiously 
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protruded at unseasonable times. There is such a thing 
as doing common business in a Christian spirit. There 
is such a thing as walking about on earth, like one who 
is going home to heaven. Probably Boaz, after that 
graceful salutation, would go about and give directions 
to the reapers, like an ordinary farmer. The treasurer 
of the Ethiopian queen, when he found in Christ cruci- 
fied the satisfying portion for his anxious soul, " went 
on his way rejoicing." Doubtless, after that journey to 
Jerusalem, and that interview with Philip in the desert, 
he would gather in the taxes, and disburse the revenue 
of the barbarian monarchy, at once with the accuracy 
of a man of business, and the tenderness of conscience 
which characterises the new-bom child of God. 

We are very low as to the existence of godliness in 
the heart ; and we are still lower as to the manifestation 
of it in the ordinary intercourse of society. Yery little 
of it is possessed: and even that little is not brought 
into exercise. A strong-bodied stream will easily sweep 
away even considerable obstructions that may be thrown 
in its course; but a driblet trickling in the bottom of a 
furrow is stopped short, and turned aside by a clod, or 
a handful of straw. There are difficulties in the way of 
making religion tell on common concerns. These diffi- 
culties are in the mean time mountains, although in a 
day of revival they would be carried away. We are per- 
suaded that few masters are to be found at present, who 
would not be ashamed to acknowledge a sinner's hope in 
a precious Saviour, in presence of their workmen; and 
comparatively few mechanics, who, if such an acknow- 
ledgment were made, would not openly sneer, or se- 
cretly impute it to hypocrisy. The two classes distrust 
each other. Even the religion that they have, they hide 
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in each other's presence. Alas, the only salve is by a 
tacit compact kept far away from the sores of society ! 

The motions of the community are jarring and pain- 
ful, because they are not softened by divine grace. It 
is a shortsighted policy to shut up religion in churches 
and prayer-meetings, or even in households. Religion 
is intended for the world. The world has need of it. 
Your weary, weary, clanking machinery, — ever going, 
never resting — how much will you give for this, and 
what wages will you work for — the hard edges of that 
huge complex money-making machine are sawing into 
your very flesh and bones. If the name and Spirit of 
Christ were poured upon your business, your business 
would not rack you so sore, nor waste you so soon. 

There cannot in the nature of things be a proper in- 
tercourse between human beings, if the fear of God and 
the faith of the gospel do not pervade it. How can you 
treat a man aright, when you have in view only the 
lowest part of his nature — the briefest period of his 
destiny? If the only data you take into account be 
the strength of his sinews and the suppleness of his 
joints, you will necessarily form an erring estimate of 
the man. If all that your mind takes in regarding him 
be his work and his wages — the profit and loss in money 
of retaining or dismissing him, your treatment of him 
cannot possibly be right. It is only when you learn to 
take in the whole man, that your conception can be 
accurate, and your conduct wise. It is only while you 
regard men as your brethren, born in sin, and under 
condemnation — as living by God's permission a day of 
grace, and going soon to a settled eternity — ^it is only 
while you thus conceive of them, that you can act your 
part aright in the common relations of life. It is gene- 
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rally acknowledged, that without religion a man is not 
fit for dying : it is equally true, that without religion a 
man is not fit for living. I would not like to go into 
the unknown, untrodden valley of death, with a religion 
hastily snatched up for the occasion. I would like to 
have a religion then, which had been tried and found 
not wanting in the various concerns of a busy life. Faith 
worketh by love ; and this world of sin and suffering is 
the appointed sphere of its operation. Godliness dwell- 
ing in the soul, and in simplicity brought to the harvest- 
field, or the workshop, will effect a marvellous transfor- 
mation on the character of your employment ; it will 
elevate the toil and traffic of earth into a fitting exer- 
cise for an heir of heaven. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, — 1. Those 
who are of the world still bring no godliness to bear 
upon human intercourse to soften it; and, 2. Those 
who are born from above bring too little. 

1. Those who have no chief end for their souls, and 
no chief aim of their lives beyond things seen and tem- 
poral, bring no godliness to bear on the business of 
society. You cannot apply to a brother what you have 
not experienced yourself. The unconverted, whatever 
may be the variety of their natural dispositions, are 
themselves a part of a disordered, dislocated world. 
Its motions are uneasy ; its several parts tear one an- 
other as they turn round. Blow after blow chafes the 
spirit and sears the conscience. Sorrows, disappoint- 
ments, vexations, come roUing on like the waves of the 
sea; but the sorrows do not soothe and heal. Their 
common effect is to make the disappointed remove his 
trust from men, without enabling him to transfer it to 
God. The description given by an apostle suits all 
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unrenewed men better than they are willing to allow, 
— '^ living in malice and envy, hateful, and hating one 
another." It is a poor, weary life, friends; the gains 
at the best are but small. Even those who do succeed 
in making money, experience many secret heartburn- 
ings, and encounter many painful collisions. The 
money which they make is a poor substitute for the 
blessedness of doing good through life, — for the blessed 
hope in Jesus at its close. The many things most un- 
mercifully cumber a man as he journeys over earth, 
and they treacherously leave him portionless as he en- 
ters on eternity. One thing is needful. K you are not 
working for God, you are idle; if you have not gained 
your soul, you have lost all. 

2. Those who are born from above bring too little 
godliness to bear on the common interests of life. In 
so far as this backwardness is caused by a low spiritual 
state in the persons, it does not properly come under 
notice at present. It is not argument that is needed, 
but prayer. We must have recourse to the ancient 
weapon of the church, ever ready. We must awaken 
the cry, "Wilt thou not revive us again?" And when 
the grace which Christ gives shall be in his people a 
well of living water, it will spring up unto everlasting 
life, and flow out a refreshing stream. But, in so far 
as Christians keep back their Christianity from the 
thoroughfare of human life, on account of a despon- 
dent feeling that it would be of no avail, I venture to 
suggest that it is a serious practical error. In the first 
place, duty is ours, and results belong to God. Our 
own expectations of success are not the measure of our 
obedience. And farther, the argument from want of 
success is unsound. Practical withdrawment of Chris- 
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tian influence from our marts and manufactures, is the 
cause, and not the effect, of the general indifference of 
which we complain. Most firmly do we believe that 
every Christian man who tries to make his religion 
bear on business, will succeed in very proportion to 
the prudence and perseverance of his effort ; more es- 
pecially Christian masters, who have a number of men 
in their employment, could do much if they would. K 
you point to the present alienated and suspicious state 
of the workmen's minds, and excuse your neutrality by 
averring that your motives would be suspected and 
your advances repelled, what is this but to say, The 
need of Christian influence is great, and therefore we 
will entirely withhold it ? This is not the attitude to 
be taken by a disciple of Christ. If he had retired 
from the field on the plea that his first advances were 
not welcomed, where now would have been the hope 
of this miserable world ? He has left us an example 
that we should follow his steps. Besides, the subject 
is really not so hopeless as our indolence would repre- 
sent it to be. If the essence of that farmer's salutation 
on the fields of Bethlehem were transfused into the 
heart and lips of Christian masters amongst us, it would 
certainly win a kindlier response from many an artizan 
who is at present regardless of his master, because he 
thinks his master is regardless of him. If the ancient 
watchword, " The Lord be with you," should become 
the honest utterance of the masters' conduct in their 
dealings with the men, it would awaken yet the ancient 
echoj " The Lord bless thee," even from that frowning 
array of what you think rocky and unimpressible hearts. 
We have no right to give up the masses as conclusively 
indurated, and incapable of being fused again into one 
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with the other portions of the social body, until we 
have made greater efforts than this generation has yet 
seen to melt them by heaping Christian love and hu- 
man sympathy as coals of fire upon their head. We 
have no right to pronounce the subject impracticable 
until we have tried it; and, in point of fact, they are 
those who are doing nothing that most confidently cry 
out, Nothing can be done. When we have done all, we 
shall be, as to merit, in the Lord's sight, unprofitable 
servants; but if we really do all that it is in our power 
to do, he will not leave us unprofitable servants as to 
the success of our efforts for the good of men. 

I am aware of one device whereby Christ's true dis- 
ciples are often rendered silent. Yery many men of 
good standing and reputable character assert irequently, 
confidently, and in precise terms, that religious people 
are less to be trusted in business than those who make 
no profession. This, I have no doubt, is one of the old 
serpent's lies, invented and propagated in order to 
silence the voice of disciples in the world's market- 
place, and allow Mammon to retain undisputed posses- 
sion of the field. No one denies that there are hypo- 
crites who endeavour to make gain by a Christian 
profession. From the nature of the case, their profes- 
sion is loud and obtrusive; therefore, when their du- 
plicity is discovered, it obtains much notoriety. Those 
who suffer by the pretender to religion, if they know 
not the power of it themselves, very naturally, but verj^ 
illogically, conclude that professors of religion are not 
to be trusted. They would not make so great an error 
on other subjects. Their hasty and erroneous conclu- 
sion shows that religion touches them somewhere upon 
a tender place. Why are they so glad of an oppor- 
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tunity of dealing it a blow ? Is it to weaken an adver- 
sary? Of necessity the religion of Christ is felt to be 
the enemy of the man who neglects and despises it. 
In so far as that man feels it at all, he feels it an arrow 
in his bones; he is fain, in self-defence, to get some- 
thing that promises to blunt its point and weaken its 
power. 

It is against reason and common sense to say that 
religious men are less to be trusted in business than 
others. The very existence of hypocrisy proves the 
power of the truth. If there were no real Christians, 
there would be no hypocritical pretenders. Those who 
cheat their neighbours under the cloak of a religious 
profession, are, of course, unsincere Christians, for they 
are acting in direct violation to its known laws. De- 
monstrably they assume the profession of Christianity, 
while they are destitute of its power. But, if it were 
true that religious men generally are, in point of fact, 
not to be depended on for honesty, no wicked man 
would assume the disguise. The false pretender finds 
a profession profitable, otherwise he would not assume 
it. But, if Christians, on the whole, are less honest 
than sceptics and worldlings, it would be a losing game 
for the hypocrite to adopt the Christian name. Mer- 
chants are sharp enough in matters of their own inte- 
rests. K Christians were as slippery as their adversa- 
ries represent them, society would not be troubled witli 
swindlers under a religious garb. If no gold sovereigns 
were in circulation, no base sovereigns would be uttered ; 
for this plain reason, they would not go. K there were 
not a real religion in the church, whose truth is felt by 
the world, no selfish adventurer would be found plying 
his vocation under cover of its honoured name. It 
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would not pay. There is true religion in contact with 
the world, in spite of the world's awkward attempts to 
deny it ; but, Christians, there might, there should be 
a great deal more. 

But the best way after all of making the world fed 
more of our religion is to Aow more of it. When 
Moses was long in the mount with God, his face shone 
before the people though he wist it not. So, if we be 
much in the secret of the Lord — exposing our souls in 
communion with God to the light of his countenance, 
men, when we mingle with them, will take knowledge 
of us that we have been with Jesus. If we live in 
Christ, and walk with him ; if we habitually realize the 
redemption of the soul as very precious, and the danger 
of all who are out of Christ as very great ; if we pass 
through life as strangers and pilgrims,, and display the 
bearing that beseems the heirs of glory, the evidence 
of our faith will in some way be felt by our neighbours. 
When our spirits touch theirs in common intercourse, 
they will feel somewhat of the gentleness of Christ. 
Thus might Christians be the salt, which, though it 
sharply irritates at first, is, in the end, the sweetener, 
preserver, refresher, of a soured, self-tormented, cor- 
rupted, decaying society. 

" Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God." 



LECTURE II. 

COVETOUSNESS ITS COMPANY AND ITS CHAIUCTER* 

" Mortify therefore your members which are upon the earth ; fornication, un- 
cleanness, inordinate affection, evil concupiscence, and covetousness, 
which is idolatry."— Col. iii. 6. 

Covetousness is simply a thirst for gain, not necessarily 
accompanied with the envy that would unjustly possess 
itself of what belongs to another. When that thirst 
burns in a man's breast, he must make some effort to 
obtain relief. He must try either to extinguish it, so 
that it shall not make any demand, or to satisfy the de- 
mand which it makes. He must either starve it by a 
religious self-denial, or feed it by a carnal indulgence. 
Mammon still maintains his place as the god of this 
world. . His is not merely a pageant throne — a nominal 
sovereignty. A very great proportion of our more re- 
spectable citizens do him homage, and obey his laws. 
His service is hard, yet his subjects are loyal; they 
groan beneath their burden, and yet daily add to its load. 
I speak not here of the multitude, on the other ex- 
treme, who live like the beasts that perish, and never 
look beyond the present hour; but of the class who are 
clear from the charge of improvidence, too many are 
caught and carried away by the passion for making 
money. The wide prevalence and disastrous effects of 
this raging appetite, are sufficient to alarm any one who 
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has the prosperity of liis country at heart. It sweeps 
over the land like a flood, and its course is marked by 
the desolation that it leaves in many a heart and many 
a household. When this passion is permitted to swell 
in the bosom of one man, its consequences are not con- 
fined to himself, or even to his family. That lust pro- 
duces a desolating surge, that spreads far and wide over 
the neighbourhood, submerging suddenly many a happy 
home — making beggars of a multitude who were dwelling 
in security. This sin, like others, brings suffering in its 
train, and the innocent suffer with the guilty. The 
burning lust of gain, cherished and brooded over in the 
hearts and at the desks of Mammon-serving men, bursts 
forth at last with a power which themselves cannot 
control, and shoots like a fiery meteor through the city's 
crowded and helpless population, leaving behind it a 
hideous trail of hopes disappointed and hearts broken — 
silent distrust and angry recrimination — industry laid 
prostrate and inheritances alienated — orphans naked 
and widows in want of bread. 

We are in amazement. We are kept in perpetual 
alarm. Before we have recovered from the effects of 
one unexpected blow, we are stunned by another. 
When we go forth in the morning, it is with anxiety 
that we meet a friend or open a newspaper. We know 
not whence the next stroke may proceed, or where it 
may fall. Matters seem verging to that state in which 
no man can trust his fellow. We begin to ask. Is there 
aught of fixed principle or fair dealing among men ; and 
some, distracted and overwhelmed by the inextricable 
maze of deceit, and gi*eed, and stupidity, and dishonesty, 
with which they are surrounded, may be tempted to 
cry, "What is truth?" 
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Among the elements of the nation's greatness lie the 
seeds of its sure decay. The very abundance of our 
material resources, and the very excess of our mercan- 
tile enterprise, seem to be forcing into earlier maturity 
the vices that will lay our glory in the dust. " Eight- 
eousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people." The sin of covetousness, cherished by its own 
success into enormous magnitude, is even now working 
the ruin of this people. The church shares with the 
nation in the rottenness of root, and shares also in tlie 
danger of a downfal. The condition of Judah in Jere- 
miah's time seems the counterpart of our own. " I am 
full of the fury of the Lord ; I am weary with holding 
in: I will pour it out upon the children abroad, and 
upon the assembly of young men together : for even the 
husband with the wife shall be taken, the aged with 
him that is full of days. And their houses thall be 
turned unto others, with their fields and wives together : 
for I will stretch out my hand upon the inhabitants of 
the land, saith the Lord. For from the least of them 
even unto the greatest of them, every one is given to 
covetousness." — (Jer. vi. 11-13.) 

"When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the 
Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against him." — 
(Isa. lix. 19.) The Spirit of the Lord is beforehand 
with the enemy. Already in the Scriptures a standard 
has been lifted up against every onset. There is no 
effort of the wicked one that has not been foreseen by 
the Lord, and foretold to his people. Before they 
call, he has answered them. So bulky an object was 
covetousness in the future of Christ's church when the 
prophetic spirit looked down the ages, that warnings 
against it must occupy a prominent place in the written 
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Word. Accordingly, when we turn to the Scriptures, 
wc find that in this, as in other things, faithful is He 
tliat calleth us. He has given us line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept. It would be well for the members 
of the church in this land, and in these days, to remem- 
ber oft the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, 
" Take heed, and beware of covetousness." 

In tlie present lecture I propose to point out two 
things in connection with covetousness, both found in 
the text, and abundantly corroborated by other Scrip- 
tures. 

These are: — 

I. What it is associated with ; and 

II. What it is declared to be. 

Its Company, and 
Its Character, 
It is associated withfomication and all uncleanness, and 
It is declared to be idolatry. We know it by the 
company that it keeps, and the definition that has been 
assigned to it in the Word of God. 

I. It is the companion of adultery. In the text the two 
stand chained together, exposed to the gaze of every 
generation as it passes by. You observe, that under 
different names these are the two things that occupy 
the verse. This text of the Word brings forth for- 
nication and covetousness to be condemned in couples. 
The conjunction is too pointed, and too frequent in 
Scripture, to allow the supposition of accident. Ob- 
serve some instances of the juxta-position of these two 
things that at first sight seem not very similar. The 
same apostle unites them in 1 Cor. v. 11, " But now I 
have written unto you not to keep company, if any 
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man that is called a brother be a fornicator or covetous/' 
Again, Eph. v. 3, " But fornication and all unclean- 
ness or covetousness, let it not be once named among 
you as becometh saints/' See to the same effect the 
judgment of another apostle, 2 Pet. ii. 14, " Having 
eyes full of adultery, and that cannot cease from sin ; 
beguiling unstable souls ; an heart they have exercised 
with covetous practices ; cursed children." 

When a man has plunged into some vice to which 
the fashion of the day gives countenance, he is indig- 
nant to find that the law affords him no indulgence, 
but makes him stand side by side with more vulgar 
convicts. It is so with covetousness — ^the thirst for 
gain — ^in this impartial law of the Lord, Of design 
and habitually it is made to pair off with one of the 
most loathsome vices that our fallen nature knows. It 
is not without a reason in their own nature, as well as 
an advantage in giving effect to the admonition, that 
the Scriptures associate them so closely as kindred sins. 
There is a real similarity of nature which suggests and 
justifies the classification that obtains in the Bible. It 
is the principle that like draws to like, and not a mere 
arbitrary juxta-position that has produced the phenome- 
non exhibited in these texts of Scripture. The names 
are a^ssociated, because the natures are similar. 

In pointing out that similarity, I have an object in 
view analogous to that of the judge, who, finding a 
certain crime so favoured by fashion that it is scarcely 
accounted criminal, pronounces the sentence of the law 
against the man who has been convicted of it — sets 
him up side by side with another ruffian, meaner, but not 
more guilty — shackles the. two together — and marches 
them off to the same punishment. The aim of the 
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judge is to strip a favourite vice of the respectability 
that a distempered fashion had invested it withal, and 
to cover it with the shame that naturally belongs to it ; 
so, finding the sin of covetousness screened by the 
numbers who practice it, and almost raised into a vir- 
tue by the goodly character they bear, I desire to drag 
it down from the place which it has impudently usurped, 
and chain it to the comrade assigned to it by the Law- 
giver and Judge of men. 

Observe, now, some marks of kindred between these 
associated sins, — 

1. Covetousness — that is, a greed of gain, a haste to 
be rich — is like the sins of uncleanness, in that it is 
the unlawful direction and acting of desires that are 
not in themselves unlawful. It is in this peculiarity 
that its great strength lies. All the anxious purposes 
and busy actings that the lust of gain wields to com- 
pass its own end, are lawful instruments, and may be 
lawfully employed. They are called into existence, 
and set agoing in the service of a virtuous industry ; 
and then they constitute an agency already organized 
to do the work of the demon who glides in and assumes 
the control. There would be comparatively little 
danger of a province rising in formidable rebellion 
against its prince, if the constitution of its government 
from the beginning provided that no soldiers should be 
raised and exercised within its borders. In such a case, 
the very first band of men that should come together 
would be accounted, and would be, an overt act of 
rebellion. The power of the sovereign would be em- 
ployed to crush it in the bud. But, if it were per- 
mitted and required by the- constitution that this pro- 
vince should raise and maintain an effective army. 
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on its own territory, and under its own officers, the 
army raised without suspicion might more readily be 
employed to enforce a disloyal claim. It is thus with 
the whole apparatus of virtuous industry. A man is 
not only permitted, he is bound to ply his handicraft, 
or prosecute his merchandise. With a view to the 
support of his family, it is his duty to strike out vigor- 
ously on some of the lines that lie open to enterprise 
in this great commercial community. The complex 
apparatus of the manufactory and the counting-house 
is there. It has been innocently — dutifully con- 
structed and set in motion ; and it is this ready-made 
machinery of virtue that an insidious vice seizes, and 
controls, and perverts. Who shall tell the moment 
when the goodly apparatus ceases to be impelled by 
virtue, and begins to be impelled by vice ? Who shall 
tell how far this prosperous merchant is pleasing God 
by industry, and how far provoking him by covetous- 
ness? The inner chamber where the whole is set in 
motion is the human heart ; and who can search it but 
God ? When the evil spirit enters and takes possession 
of the powers that industry had wielded, it is a stealthy 
entrance. He enters in disguise. He has accomplices 
in the penetralia of that heart before him. Those de- 
sires within that would not admit a waiting, knocking 
Jesus, open at the whisper of Mammon. The whole 
operation is conducted under cover of a consummate 
hypocrisy. The banner of industry still floats aloft on 
the flagstaff of the busy manufactory. When Mammon 
gets the power, he allows others to retain the name. 
The change has taken place — a change characteristic, 
vital, permanent, and yet no one knows. It will never 
be known till the day reveal it, at what precise moment. 
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and by what particular means the change was effected, 
and yet the change is fraught with consequences great 
as the souFs worth, and lasting as eternity. The love 
of money has now taken the place of a God-fearing, 
man-loving sense of duty as the motive power in this 
man's soul. The affections and energies of an account- 
able immortal being, that started in a virtuous effort to 
win daily bread, and seem to be so employed still, are 
now animated by a sordid lust, and prostituted to ob- 
jects hateful to God, and hurtful to his creatures. 

Such is the insidious nature of this sin. Emotions 
and energies that are in themselves innocent, and that 
may be innocently put forth on lawful objects, are 
secretly turned aside ; and, without any change in the 
outward appearance, are possessed by an unclean spirit, 
and wasted on low grovelling efforts that but degrade 
and torment the man. Are we on oiu* guard on this 
exposed side ? Do we watch and pray that Satan may 
not here obtain an advantage over us ? What though 
we make money ? K we lose our souls in making it, 
there will appear a loss on the transaction in the day 
when the books are opened — a loss total, irreparable, 
eternal. 

2. The sin of covetousness is like its associate, in 
that it grows by indulgence. Unlawful gratification 
strengthens the appetite. It grows by what it feeds 
on. The progress of indulged lust constitutes a horrid 
picture. I shall not here track its footsteps over the 
slimy path by which it leads an immortal down to the 
second death. But the progress of covetousness is like 
it — ^more like than money-loving men are willing to 
allow. To yield up the soul to the love and pursuit of 
money, produces the same effect as the other and kindred 
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debauch. Tliis desire of the mind, as well as the desire 
of the flesh, is inflamed by tasting its unhallowed grati- 
fication. It burns in the breast like a fire, and fuel 
added increases its burning. The more that you throw 
into this raging appetite, the more it craves. It bursts 
through the restraints of rea^jon, and the suggestions of 
policy, as Samson did through the green wifhs that 
bound him. I might adduce instances of the passion 
culminating into madness ; but it is not necessary. Ex- 
amples are patent to every eye. The world teems with 
them. The man who makes money an object to be aimed 
at for its own sake, instead of an instrument to be em- 
ployed for the sake of the comforts it procures, is by 
common consent called a miser (miserable one) — evi- 
dence "that will not out," indented on the very language 
of mankind, to prove that Mammon first entraps, and 
then tortures his victim. 

You would be afraid to dally with approaches to 
whoredom. You would dread lest you should be caught, 
and carried down and die. You know of the strange 
woman that " her feet go down to death, her steps take 
hold on hell." — (Prov. v. 5.) You therefore hear God's 
word, and fear, and depart firom evil. You avoid it, 
you pass not by. But the two lusts are born brothers. 
Covetousness and uncleanness are brethren in iniquity ; 
and while you would not venture within reach of the 
one, will you cherish the embrace of the other? It 
will matter little whether you be debauched by this vice, 
or by that, if your soul be debauched and destroyed. 
J£ at the last you lift up your eyes in torment, it will 
aflbrd no consolation to reflect that you had the counte- 
nance and company of a multitude, in the unsuspected 
and respectable sin that beset and overcame you. 
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3. Covetousness is like adultery, in that the least 
incipient indulgence displeases God, and sears the eon- 
science. Although the disease may never grow to such 
a height that men will call you a miser ; yet He who 
looketh on the heart is angry when he sees a covetous 
desire cherished there. He who has said, Whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart, has not a more 
indulgent rule whereby to judge this kindred sin. In 
the balance of the sanctuary both will be weighed, and 
alas ! how many of this community will in that day be 
found wanting on the score of loving money, who kept 
far away from the less reputable vice ! 

On the whole, upon this head, I fear there is a leniency 
of judgment abroad in regard to the sin of covetousness, 
which the Scriptures do not sanction. In particular, of 
these two sins which the Bible makes equal in guilt, 
equal in punishment, this community selects one for 
special indulgence, and almost arrays the abominable 
vice in the garments of a virtue. I have pointed out, 
that in fact the Scriptures set them side by side ; and 
that in nature they are essentially alike. What God 
hath joined, whether good or evil, let no man put 
asunder. Let that which is classed with the filthy in 
the Word of God, be classed with the filthy in the esti- 
mation of men. 

n. Covetomness is defined to he idolatry. After look- 
ing to the company that it keeps, we inquire into the 
character it bears. 

« What saith the Scripture ?" (1.) The Spirit in the 
text speaketh expressly, it " is idolatry." Other portions 
less directly, but not less surely, teach the same doctrine. 
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For example: (2.) "Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon." — (Luke xvi. 13.) These two are principals in 
the contest for sovereignty in a human heart. Submis- 
sion to Mammon, is the rejection of God. When that 
enemy enters, he enters as the rival of the Almighty. 
The devotion of one's soul to the making of money, is 
more than a violation of scriptural precepts ; it is the 
creature renouncing his allegiance to the Creator — the 
thing made, casting off the authority of God his Maker. 
(3.) " Charge them that are rich in this world, that 
they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God." — (1 Tim. vi. 17.) The same 
two appear here, and they are set in opposition. It is 
a struggle for a throne, and both cannot win. The 
triumph of " uncertain riches " in the competition for a 
man's heart, is the dethronement of the living God. K 
riches get in, as in point of fact the habitual trust of the 
heart, they come in place of God, and in defiance of 
him. (4.) " K I have made gold my hope, or have said 
to the fine gold. Thou art my confidence ; if I rejoiced 
because my wealth was great, and because mine hand 
had gotten much ; if I beheld the sun when it shined, or 
the moon walking in brightness, and my heart hath been 
secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand ; 
this also were an iniquity to be punished by the Judge ; 
for I should have denied the God that is above." — 
(Job xxxi. 25-28.) Here the identity of covetousness 
and idolatry is assumed. In the mind of that ancient 
God-fearer, they stood side by side as forms of the same 
fundamental iniquity — ^the creature casting off the Cre- 
ator — choosing a portion other than God. Confidence 
in gold, and worship of the sun, are classed by Job as 
mere varieties of the same idolatry. These instances 
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are sufficient to show what rank the Scriptures assign 
to the " love of money," among the manifold transgres- 
sions of men. 

Consider these things. What hath the Lord spoken? 
Hear ye him : " I the Lord thy God am a jealous God ; 
I am the Lord ; that is my name : and my glory will 
I not give to another, neither my praise to graven 
images." — (Isa. xlii. 8.) It is not the form or the name 
of the idol that he regards, but the heart-homage of 
the worshipper. It is not the height of the image, or 
the preciousness of its material, or the lowliness of the 
body's bowing down : it is the immortal spirit that God 
has made admitting another than God to the inmost 
and uppermost place where he claims to be; it is the 
secret passion of the soul glutting itself on gold; it 
is this that stirs up his jealousy, and makes his wrath 
burn like fire. 

This leads us back again to the topic of the first head, 
— indeed the whole Scriptures lead to this. You can- 
not illustrate the nature and guilt of idolatry without 
comparing it to whoredom, for the Bible throughout 
does so. If we be God's people, redeemed and renewed, 
he stands to us in the relation of a husband. He has 
betrothed his church to himself in everlasting love and 
faithfulness, and every admission of others to the place 
he claims he denounces as whoredom and adultery. It 
is only in this point of view that you can perceive the 
essential identity of covetousness and idolatry. In both 
cases it is the soul's prostitution in an unlawful embrace 
of forbidden love. Our Maker claims to be our Hus- 
band; but the act of covetousness casts him out dis- 
honoured and despised, while the soul is given over to 
a despicable intruder in an affection which, though for- 
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bidden, is felt to be sweet, — an indulgence which is 
greedily swallowed and speedily resorted to again. 

In thus endeavouring to characterize covetousness — 
the love of gain, — I am painfully aware that the de- 
scription given, though true, may glide through the 
mind, pass off from the memory, and lodge no convic- 
tion in the conscience. To the quickening Spirit I 
must look for the power that will penetrate the de- 
fences of a covetous heart, force forth from its inmost 
fold the eager question, " Lord, is it I?" and give back 
the answer, " Thou art the man," — printing it so deep, 
that the whole current of the world's course rushing 
over it will not be able to efface it again. To that 
Teacher I desire to commit those lessons on covetous- 
ness that I have drawn from the Word. The subject 
now broached in its main principles I hope to follow 
out, in subsequent lectures, into practical details. But 
even in the mean time, and before we part, let me ask 
you — ^whether rich or poor, young or old, male or fe- 
male — to examine what place you have allowed the love 
of gain to hold in your hearts. God is not mocked. 
He will not be satisfied with a respectful word, while 
another enjoys the real homage of your soul. Will you 
dismiss the Heart-searcher, as you do an unpatronized 
applicant for your bounty, with a polite word and a 
waive of your hand, and sit down to your desk again, 
glad that the unwelcome demand is silenced, — the un- 
welcome intruder out of sight? If it be true that God 
is treated thus, — that your wages and families, your 
manufactures and merchandise, claim and get all the 
relish of your souls, what will your fair words avail 
when your Maker meets you not as a man ? You may 
try to forget the lifetime of idolatry, but in the book 
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of judgment the record of it remains. '^ All flesh is 
grass, but the Word of God abideth for ever." Accord- 
ing to his own Word, and not according to your fond 
wishes, the Judge will decide. He marks you down 
idolaters, and blots you out of the book of life. Amid 
all the formalities that prevail, two things are real; 
viz., — (1.) The devotion of a worldly mind to its gains; 
and, (2.) The wrath of God against such an idolater. 
The superiority that the love of gain has gotten in 
the mind of Mammon's servant, its mastery over the 
man, and the trampling down of Christ and his salva- 
tion to a lower place, is a real transaction; whereas the 
"Lord, Lord" of such a worldling's prayer, his attend- 
ance at church, his sitting at the communion-table, are 
not real, are not true; and the judgment of God is ao- 
oording to truth, against them that do such things, — 
according to the reality, and not according to the 
pretence. 

How much money, then, may a man have, and yet \ 
be a Christian ? how great a fortune may he enjoy m 
this world without cutting himself off from the inherit- 
ance in heaven? All that the Lord gives him, even 
to half the world. Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and you are permitted freely to enjoy 
all his bounties. K One be your husband, all these 
may be the glad attendants on the chaste spouse of the 
Lamb. All things are yours, if you are Christ's. 



LECTURE III. 



MONET VALUED AT MORE THAN MONEY'S WORTH. 



" And he said unto them. Take heed, and beware of coyetoosness : for a man's 
life consisteth not in the abondiuice of the things which he possesseth."— 
LuKX xii. 15. 

Some vices are contrary to and inconsistent with other 
vices. In the providence of the Almighty, the flood of 
evil that has deluged the earth has been circumscribed 
within narrower limits by the opposite and mutually 
destructive character of its main ingredients. There 
are some sins so incongruous in their own nature, that 
they cannot flourish together in the same heart. The 
indulgence of one shuts a person out from the enjoy- 
ment of another. When you have once chosen your 
course, there are some kindred lusts that feed and 
strengthen each other; but, as to the choice of the 
course, there are certain main lines that for the present 
start in opposite directions, though they meet at last 
in death. There are two main paths that lead to de- 
struction, and Satan cannot make even his most willing 
subjects go by both. In avoiding the strait middle 
path that leads to life, you may turn on the one side 
into the vices of dissipatiofiy or on the other into the 
vices of covetousness ; but those who serve the same 
master, and travel to the same end, do not keep com- 
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pany by the way. The bloated libertine in his haunt, 
and the precise worldling in church, are far apart from 
each other. They do not travel in company. The two 
paths are converging, and will meet in the grave ; but 
in the mean time they are distant. The same rebuke 
will not meet both the wanderers. We must divide 
the Word to correspond with the divided paths in 
which the destroyed go. 

In one audience, it is the duty of a preacher to level 
the most of liis strokes against the vices of dissipation ; 
in another audience, it is his duty to level the most of 
his strokes against the vices of avarice. If I were called 
to bear witness for God in the wretched haunts of 
vulgar vice, I would cry aloud, " A drunkard shall not 
inherit the kingdom;" but in this assembly it is more 
necessary and more seasonable to cry, " Take heed, and 
beware of eovetousness." My object at present is not 
at all to restrain the reckless spendthrift, or awaken the 
drunken rake. These are not within hearing. I come 
forth with the Word of God in my hand, to meet and 
arrest some who are hastening to the same end, while 
they do not suspect it, because they are travelling in 
an opposite direction, and in more respectable company. 
My design at present is to deal exclusively with that 
passion for acquisition, that thirst for more, and effort 
to gratify it, wherewith the old serpent is fascinating 
the multitude from the upper strata of society, and 
drawing them, like silly fluttering birds, into his very 
jaws. It is known to the Lord who of this assembly 
have been ushered into the liberty wherewith Christ 
makes his people free, and who are still led captive by 
Satan at his will; but of those so led I think it pro- 
bable that a much greater number are led by a covetous 
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love of the world, than are led by a dissipated indul- 
gence in less reputable sins. I think, therefore, that I 
am speaking a word in season when I reiterate in your 
ears this warning from the lips of the Lord, " A man's 
life eonsisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth." 

I shall arrange the exposition of this text under two 
heads : — 

I. The moral and spiritual condition of an individual 
or a community that calls forth such a rebuke from Him 
who knows what is in man. 

n. The meaning and application of the rebuke «o 
called forth. 

The first uncovers the ailment; the second adminis- 
ters the prescribed cure. 

I. The ailment: — The spiritual condition of men, which 
dra/UDS dovm this reproof from the Lord, 

The rebuke recorded in the text rose originally out 
of an example of selfish worldliness, manifested in cir- 
cumstances well fitted to show the grovelling nature 
of the passion, and the power which it wields over its 
victim. To the assembled people, Jesus the Prophet is 
presenting God, — Father, Son, and Spirit (ver. 5-12) : 
the Father as God over all (ver. 5-7); the Son pre- 
sented to sinners to be received and confessed (ver. 
8, 9) ; the Spirit, the last Teacher, after whom there is 
none to strive with men (ver. 10-12). The Prophet 
paused. He had poured out the great things of the 
everlasting covenant on the listening ears of needy 
men, and you would expect to hear, when his voice 
had ceased, the cry of an anxious inquirer, "What 
must I do to be saved?" Instead of this, a wretched 
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earthwonn, full of his gains, and watching his oppor^ 
tunity, exclaimed, '^ Master, speak to my brother, that 
he divide the inheritance with me.*' It was in refer- 
ence to this inopportune display of the ruling passion 
that the Lord uttered the memorable words, " Take 
heed, and beware of covetousness." It is worthy of 
notice, however, that while he gave a specific answer 
to the person who had made the request — "He said 
unto him, Man, who made me a judge, or a divider, 
over you?" (ver, 14) — the instruction suggested by the 
display of this man's avarice is addressed to the whole 
multitude : " He said unto them, Beware of covetous- 
ness." We have here the example of the Lord for tak- 
ing a lesson from one who is far gone in a specific vice, 
and applying it to those in whom it has not yet mani- 
fested itself, — who may be only dallying with its ear- 
liest approaches. On the authority of this example, 
and without farther reference to the original case, I 
proceed to draw from similar displays of worldliness a 
similar reproof. 

The reproof was uttered on the assumption that a 
wrong estimate was prevalent on that most momentous 
question. What life is, and how it shotdd he spent. How 
is this question practically settled in this community at 
the present day ? What do men aim at ? what do they 
live for? what do they value on the one hand, and 
despise on the other? In the bustling intercourse of 
this community, what class of interests is zealously at- 
tended to, and what class of interests is allowed to go 
to the wall ? If I describe the age as a self-seeking, 
money-loving age, I do not mean to say that the de- 
scription is applicable to all without exception. There 
are even now some — ^perhaps many more than a short- 
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sighted and peevish prophet would be willing to be- 
lieve — who have not bowed the knee to this Mammon- 
Baal. There are many amongst us of the Lord's ser- 
vants toiling away as busily as others in the traffic of 
earth, but whose treasure is in heaven, and whose 
hearts are there too. The Lord knoweth them that 
are his. They are safe in his keeping while a reprov- 
ing word is cast indiscriminately abroad. I speak of a 
state of things that is common, indisputable, notorious. 
The world is steeped in covetousness, and the church 
is deeply tinged with the same spirit. Perhaps the 
community of this land is more money-making, money- 
loving, than that of any other country on the face of 
the earth, except the United States of America. The 
Americans seem to be in this matter very like our- 
selves. There is a world of meaning in the sarcastic 
proverb which has gained currency regarding that coun- 
try, that " the god of America is the almighty dollar." 
The precise point with which we are at present con- 
cerned is this : An erroneous estimate of wealth 
PERVADES THIS COMMUNITY. Money is valued at more 
than money's worth. This lies at the root of the evil. 
The high esteem in which money is held, gives impetus 
to the hard race with which it is chased. The aim 
follows the estimate. Whatever is in a community by 
common consent accounted most valuable, will be prac- 
tically followed with the greatest eagerness. A false 
reckoning has been cast up as to where the chief good 
of a country lies, and the mass is moving on in a direc- 
tion many points aside from the coiu*se of safety. The 
public mind is in error to an appalling extent in the 
value that is set on gold, and consequently in the busy 
market of life men pay too much for it. They give 
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away for it that which is far more precious than it. 
One of the oldest memories of my mind relates to a 
case entirely analogous. The event lies far back in 
childhood — I might even say infancy. The French 
prisoners in a Government dep6t (now the general prison 
at Perth), were allowed to hold a kind of fair, where 
they sold from within their railings a variety of curious 
articles of their own manufacture, to visitors whom 
curiosity had attracted to see the strangers. Thither I 
was taken one day, with all my money in my pocket, to 
see the Frenchmen. During a momentary absence of the 
person in charge, I set my heart upon a rude bit of wood 
daubed with gaudy colours, and called Napoleon. The 
man who possessed it, seeing me alone, accosted me, told 
me in broken English that nothing could be more suit- 
able for me, and offered to sell it : at once I gave him 
all the money I possessed, and carried off my prize. 
Search was made for the man who had cheated me, but 
he had disappeared behind his comrades, and we never 
saw him more. I was obliged to return home with a 
sad heart, and an empty hand, destitute of sundry use- 
ful articles which I had been led to expect, and which 
my pence would have purchased, if they had been rightly 
laid out. I distinctly remember yet the deep melan- 
choly that came over my spirit, as the reality came home 
to me that the money was gone, and that there was no 
remedy. 

It is lawful to obtain a lesson by comparing great 
things with small. Men are like silly children in the 
market-place of life. They are taken by the glitter of 
a worthless toy. They buy it. They give their all for 
it. If you give your time, your hands, your skill, your 
heart for wealth, you are taken in. Even the wealth 
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you have obtained cannot be kept. Death will make 
the veriest miser disgorge his gains, if some minor dis- 
aster do not strip him before the last enemy Appear. It 
is the foolish estimate of wealth that ruins us. We are 
surrounded by sharpers that prey upon our ignorance. 
K we could really learn the worthlessness of the glitter- 
ing thing that they expose to dazzle us, we would be 
safe in the midst of the throng. This habit of account- 
ing money the principal thing, a habit caught up in 
childhood from the prevailing tone of society, and 
strengthened by the example of those whom the world 
honours — ^it is this that lays bare our defences, and 
makes us an easy prey to the destroyer. 

Those who have money usually plume themselves 
upon the possession of it, without reference to any other 
claim on the respect of mankind. Simply in virtue of 
their gold they take a high place, assume an important 
air, and expect the homage of the multitude. A rich 
man is often found expecting deference on account of 
his riches, whether he has inherited them from his an- 
cestors, or acquired them by his own industry. The 
only difference seems to be, that he who has no merit of 
any kind in acquiring the possessions, holds his liead 
still more high than the man who has amassed an equal 
amount by his own exertions. A rich man will despise 
a poor man, though the poor man inherits a nobler 
genius, and leads a better life. But it were a small 
matter what the rich man might think of himself. The 
only question of importance to our present purpose is, 
in what estimation is he held by the community ? If 
his claim to superiority on the ground of what is no 
personal qualification at aU, were ridiculed by the una- 
nimous voice of a discerning public, the claim might 
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stamp himself a fool, but would leave no imputation on 
the sagacity of his neighbours. Here, however, the state 
of the facts will afford us no consolation. The claim 
madBf might expose the folly of a few ; but the claim 
eancededy fastens folly down as a general characteristic 
of the community. Every section of the population may 
be conceived as consisting of the rich man, and his 
neighbours who are not rich. He looks down upon 
them. That is a small matter. It would not bode 
much harm to the commonwealth, if it stood alone. A 
more ominous circumstance is, thei/ look up to him. The 
people look up to the rich with a great variety of feel- 
ings indeed : some with ignorant, undefined awe ; some 
with unmanly adulation ; some with a cunning, cringing 
selfishness ; some with ambitious emulation ; some with 
discontented envy : a great specific variety there is in the 
feelings wherewith the rich man is regarded, but generi- 
cally they are all the same — they are a loohmg-wp to the 
rich man on account of his riches. How few there are 
who will measure the man by his soul — who will neither 
fawn upon wealth, nor envy it — ^who on account of it will 
neither set its possessor up nor down — ^who in judging 
of his character, will ignore altogether the accident of 
his wealth, and award the honour which is due to the 
man, according as he fears God, and does good to his 
brethren. 

I repeat it ; there is a most diseased over-growth in 
the estimate of riches, in the minds both of those who 
have, and of those who want them. K a man with a 
gold ring and goodly apparel come into our Sabbath 
assembly, we do not then and there single him out in 
any very remarkable way to set him in a good place. 
Perhaps I might say — ^for there is no profit in giving 
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over-charged pictures even of our own vices — ^that an 
aged reverent worshipper, who in evident poverty should 
enter one of our Christian congregations, would have 
more deference paid to him, than one who was distin- 
guished only by his riches. So far well. It shows the 
power of God's Word, and the effect of bringing men 
near the All-seeing. In God's presence, where any 
sense of it is realized, men dare not manifest so much 
respect of persons. But this estimate, acted on in the 
courts of the Lord's house, is forgotten in the world. 
There, money carries the day. Some would permit a 
poor saint to sit beside them at the Lord's table, who 
would not permit that poor saint to sit beside them at 
their own. Nay more, there are many, not themselves 
given to vice, who will admit vicious men to their houses 
and tables for the sake of their riches. Parents will 
cherish in their families, and honour before their child- 
ren, a profane rich man, a Sabbath-breaking rich man, 
a drunken rich man, a licentious rich man. In the 
practical estimation of this community, riches cover a 
multitude of sins. 

I was much interested in observing a comparatively 
healthy moral tone in some of the newspapers on this 
very subject, in connection with a case that obtained great 
notoriety in England not long ago. A person had 
amassed large sums of money by dishonourable prac- 
tices. When his dishonesty was discovered, a very 
great cry of execration was raised against him by the 
thousands of disappointed speculators whom he had 
duped. At that crisis, a portion of the public press, 
without attempting to disguise the shame of the cul- 
prit, turned round upon the sufferers with the merited 
rebuke, that the man, as long as he was accounted 
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rich, was flattered by all classes, with an adulation the 
most disgusting, and all for his wealth alone, inasmuch 
as his admirers could not point to any noble quality of 
his soul, or any noble deed of his life. They did not 
begin to bespatter their idol until themselves and he 
had fallen together in the mire. 

Although a beam fixed in the bottom protrude above 
the siu^face of a still lake, there is no conunotion of the 
water around it ; but if such a beam is fixed in the bed 
of a running stream, it produces an agitation propor- 
tioned to the velocity of the current. The practical 
estimate of money above all other things, is like a tide 
that is rushing over this land. Young and old are 
borne along by it. A generous sacrifice for truth and 
for God, here and there emerging from the stream, 
becomes a world's wonder. If a man, after he becomes 
prosperous, pays his debts, when not under the compul- 
sitor of law, the deed is chronicled in every newspaper, 
and applauded as a heroism more than could have been 
expected of humanity. At the Disruption of the Scottish 
Church, it is well known that politicians thought they 
might lay as much pressure on the ministers as would 
keep them quiet for many years, without any danger of 
driving them off*, seeing they were fastened to the 
Establishment by a money bond of some two or three 
hundred a-year. The ministers of state gave them too 
little credit for self-sacrificing righteousness before the 
event ; and after it, some portions of the public per- 
haps gave them too much. All these extremes are due 
to that inordinate estimate of money, which has, in a 
great measure, become the habit of the national mind. 
The very commotion produced by a resolute stand for 
truth, shows that the mass of the community are gliding 
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down the course of the world. Oh, if men would learn 
to weigh it in the balance of the sanctuary, to see it in 
the light of eternity ; if we could get now impressed 
on our minds the estimate of money which we will all 
have soon, it would not be allowed to exercise so much 
effect on our lives; it would not be allowed, like a 
mighty magnet, to shape the course of the young at 
the opening of life's voyage — would not be felt like a 
huge millstone tied round the neck, dragging down the 
aged to the depths of perdition at its close ! 

II. The warning which such a moral condition drew 
forth from the Lord, and the reason by which it is 
enforced : " Take heed and beware of covetousness, for 
a man's life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth." The best method of apply- 
ing the caution will be to expound the specific ground 
on which it is here made to rest. There are three 
different senses in which " a man's life" may be under- 
stood, all of them obvious, and each charged with a 
distinct practical lesson. 

1. Life in its literal and natural sense — ^the life of 
the body — does not consist in the " abundance" of the 
things which one may possess. The life is in no degree 
dependent on the " surplus" over and above the supply 
of nature's wants. A very small portion of the fruit 
of the earth suffices to supply a man's necessities. The 
main elements are, a little food to appease himger, and 
some clothing to ward off the cold. These, as a general 
rule, the poor man obtains, and what more can the rich 
man consume ? In this matter, God has brought the 
rich and the poor very near to each other in life, and 
at death the slight difference that did exist will be 
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altogether done away. As a general rule, it may be 
safely affirmed that the life of the rich is as much en- 
dangered by the luxuries of their abundance, as that 
of the poor by the meanness of their food. The life 
of a labouring man, as such, seems to be as secure as 
the life of a noble. The air and exercise connected 
with his labour go as far to preserve his health as the 
shelter and ease which the rich man enjoys. Looking 
simply to life — ^mere animal being and wellbeing — we 
are justified in affirming that abundance, or overplus 
of goods, is no advantage to it. This is a wise arrange- 
ment of our Father in Heaven. He is kind to the 
poor. He has protected them by laws that men cannot 
touch — ^laws imbedded in the very constitution of the 
universe. In this view of the case, it is not consonant 
with right reason to make the acquisition of wealth the 
main object of desire and effort. Having food and 
raiment, let us therewith be content, is the truest philo- 
sophy as well as the soundest religion. K our desires 
as to this world's goods were limited to things neces- 
sary, we would escape from many of the cares that 
crush us. A great amount of time and energy now 
wasted on things not needful might be reserved for 
outlay in a more promising field — ^used so as to make 
life more sweet on earth, with the reversion of an inhe- 
ritance that will not fade away. 

2. " A man's life" may be considered as the proper 
exercise and enjoyment of a rational, spiritual, immor- 
tal being — that use of life which the all-wise Creator 
manifestly contemplated when he arranged the complex 
constitution of man. Hitherto we have been speaking 
of animal life merely, common to us with the lower 
orders of creatures ; now we speak of such a life as be- 
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comes a creature made iu the image of God, and capable 
of enjoying him for ever. A nutrCi life, not a beast's ; 
the life that becomes his factdties, his place, and his 
destinies. 

To this life, how very little is contributed by the sur- 
plus of possessions over and above what nature needs ! 
Indeed, that surplus more frequently hinders than helps 
the highest enjoyment of man's life. The parable which 
immediately follows the text bears, and was intended to 
bear, directly on this subject. Besides the folly of the 
rich man, in view of death and eternity, he made a 
capital mistake even in regard to his life in this world, 
when he said to his soul, ^^ Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years, take thine ease, eat, drink, and 
be merry." Foolish man — and there are many such 
fools amongst us — corn laid up in a barn, or money de- 
posited in a bank, is not proper food for a i<yuX, A very 
small quantity of the corn will satisfy the body's wants ; 
but the superabundance of it — the remainder which the 
body did not need — ^the man proposed to feast his soul 
upon that. Alas ! the more of such food that is pre- 
sented to a soul, the more of an aching, craving void 
that soul feels. No man, who has accumulated great 
wealth, enjoys more the wealth accumulated than he did 
the small competency which he possessed at first. The 
increase of riches does not increase a soul's enjoyment. 
Some who have wealth are happy. Some very rich 
men enjoy, in its true sense, a " man's life," but their 
life does not consist in the superabundance of their 
wealth. They live in spite of it, not by means of it. 
It is a positive law of nature, impressed on the consti- 
tution of things by an omniscient Lord, that surplus of 
wealth does not increase the right use and real enjoy- 
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ment of life by rational and accountable beings. In 
proportion as a rich man is indifferent to his wealth, his 
enjoyment of life does not spring from it, but from 
other sources. In proportion as his heart is given to 
his wealth, his enjoyment of life decreases. It is a law 
— a law of God which misers feel — that, if a man loves 
money, then the more money he gets, the less he en- 
joys it. 

3. Life in the highest sense, the life of the soul, ob- 
viously does not depend in any degree on the abundance 
of earthly possessions. The whole world gained cannot 
prevent the loss of the soul. 

There are two things brought into comparison and 
competition here — "life," and " abundance" of posses- 
sions. These are rival objects, each displaying its own 
attractions to win hearts to itself. The one looks forth 
invitingly from the folds of divine revelation ; the other 
cries aloud in the market-place. On one side the voice 
of the Kedeemer pleads, " Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters. Incline your ear, and come 
unto me ; hear, and your soul shall live." — Isa Iv. 1, 3. 
On the other side. Mammon displays his coin, and 
whispers, that a diligent votary may be " worth" many 
thousands before he die. 

Consider the first object, a maris life. It is the life 
of the dead in sin, the life by regeneration, the life 
quickened by the Spirit and sustained in Christ, the 
life which, being hid with Christ in God, shall never 
die. This is a great thing for a man. It is greater than 
all others. It is the one thing needful. What other 
thing is that over against it which so many are compass- 
ing about with painful, panting looks? A fortune! 
an cibundanoe of possession. Hear the word of the 
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Lord; that abundance is not your life. It is not so 
needful as your life. K you take it too near your heart, 
it will quench your life. 

Ye cannot serve two masters. Expressly, ye cannot 
serve these two, God and Mammon. K you strive to serve 
both, you will please neither. A double-minded man 
is unstable in all his ways. I speak not against a legi- 
timate industry. Diligence in business is a Christian 
duty. But the Lord knoweth the heart, and he knows 
when the love of money becomes the controlling power. 
We may not serve money ; but money may be made to 
serve us, and to serve God through our means. Money, 
like fire, is a good servant, but a bad master. It is this 
surplus, this superabundance, that is the dangerous 
thing. When it is sought as if it were life to a soul, 
it becomes to that soul death. If you have life from 
the Lord — ^life in the Lord, it will not cost you a pang 
to let all the abundance go. 

When a man falls into deep water, he could easily 
preserve his life if he would permit his whole body to 
lie beneath the surface, except so much of his mouth and 
nostrils as is necessary for the admission of air. It is 
the instinctive, but unwise effort, to raise portions of 
the body above the water, that sinks the whole beneath 
it. It is the weight of that portion which has been, 
by a convulsive effort, unnecessarily raised, that presses 
down the body, and drowns the man. It is by a similar 
law in the province of morals that avarice destroys the 
life of the soul. The whole amount of money that a 
man obtains for the purpose of using, and actually does 
legitimately use, does no harm to the interests of his 
soul. It may be great, or it may be small, while it is 
kept beneath the surface, so to speak — kept as a servant, 

D 
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and used as an instrument for legitimate objects — ^it is 
as to spiritual matters indifferent. So far as money is 
concerned, the man is in equilibrium, and his spiritual 
character will depend on other influences. But when 
some portion is raised above the line — when it b taken 
from a servant's place, and raised to that of a master — 
when a surplus is sought, not for use, but for its own 
sake — when the love of money begins — ^when it is set up 
by the man above himself, as an object of his affection — 
then that surplus, whether great or small, presses down 
the soul, and the man sinks in spiritual death. It is this 
lust that "drowns men in perdition." — (1 Tim. vi. 11.) 



LECTURE IV. 

FRUIT OP COVETOUSNESS — ^DISHONESTY. 

"We brought nothing into this world, and it Ib certain that we can carry no- 
thing out. And having food and raiment, let us be therewith content. But 
they that will be rich fall into temptation, and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition. 
For the love of money is the root of all evil ; which while some coveted 
after, thay have erred fi*om the faith, and pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows. But thou, man of God, flee these things ; and 
follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness."— 
1 Tim. vi. 7-11. 

Regarding covetousness, or the love of money, we 
have already pointed out (II.) its company and its cha- 
racter, and (Til.) its prevalence and its worMesmess, We 
return to it for the purpose of pointing out some of the 
disastrous consequences to which it leads — the bitter 
fruits which it bears. Of these we select as the subject 
of the present lecture, Dishonesty. The apostle, in 
the same breath that he enjoins a man to flee from 
covetousness, also enjoins him to follow righteousness . 

Surely if the Word of truth is to be rightly divided , 
warnings on this head must occupy a large place in 
such a city as this, and in such a time. In this vast 
workshop and market-place for the world, surely a man 
who desires to live so as to adorn the doctrine of Chrisrt, 
would need to look well to his ways in the matter of 
upright dealing. You are required to have a single 
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eye, to have truth in the inward parts, to do to others 
as you would liave others do to you. You are required 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
your God. And all this, while you mingle in that 
motley throng, and jostle to keep your own place in 
the impetuous race of life. In such circumstances, men 
need plain words about being honest in all their tran- 
sactions. Can a man take fire into his bosom and not 
be . burned ? Perhaps he may ; but it will be by dint 
of intense watchfulness and unwearied care. There 
must be both prayer and pains, if a man is to come out 
of these intricate bargainings, every evening, with 
clean hands and a pure heart. 

I shall Jirst trace from the text the path by which 
covetousness leads to dishonesty ; and secondly, point 
out, with reference to our own circiunstances, the dis- 
honesty to which it leads. 

I. The path hy which covetousness leads to dishonesty 
is marked off step by step by the apostle in the text. 

The deliverance given by Paul in this passage of 
Scripture regarding the love of money is very instruc- 
tive, and withal very consolatory to Christians. When 
the mountains are removed, we must seek a yet more 
secure foundation. When they are cast into the sea, 
God is our refuge. In the shakings of these times, we 
must flee as a bird to our mountain. We run to the 
Word. We take up a plain, pregnant portion of the 
Scripture, convinced that this community need it much 
— ^that this community neglect it much. When men's 
hearts are failing them for fear — when it appears as if 
soon mercantile faith will no longer be found on the 
earth — they may be the rather inclined to hear what 
the Lord has said. The confusion, and distrust, and 
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dismay that have of late been experienced in this com- 
mercial community, are well fitted to open this Word to 
our understandings, and bear it down upon our hearts. 
The steps by which those turn aside who love the pre- 
sent world are the following : — 

1. They '^vnll be rich," (v. 9.) A class of persons 
are here characterized. They are described by the 
leading aim of their lives. It is not said what their 
religious profession was. Perhaps their belief was 
orthodox, and their zeal warm. All that we learn 
about them is, that in God's sight money was their 
" chief end." This is not a right, not a safe aim for 
an immortal being. Perhaps if these people had been 
asked. What is the chief end of man ? they would have 
given in substance the answer, " To glorify God, and 
enjoy him for ever." If they had been left to describe 
themselves, with reference to their mercantile pursuits, 
they would probably have written "industrious," or 
perhaps " enterprising ;" but He who knows what is in 
man — who reads off the character from the inner work- 
ings of the soul— haa written them down as persons 
who are "bent on being rich." Their Judge knows 
that a determination to be rich is the passion that rules 
them — that an effort to get money is the labour of 
their life. 

2. They "/aZ? into temptation." The Word conveys 
the idea of an unexpected fall — a stumble into a pit 
which you did not suspect to be there. You may have 
seen a man walking in one direction and looking in 
another, not directly opposite, but to one side. When 
he comes to a pit, he stumbles and falls. Had he been 
looking in the same direction in which he was walking, 
he would probably have escaped the pit. It is thus 
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with the fall of which we are speaking. If the real 
movement of a man's life be toward money, while he 
diligently keeps his face turned round to maintain the 
appearance of being a Christian, he will certainly fall 
into every pit that lies in his way. The motion, too, 
is uneasy. Those who set out in pursuit of riches, 
making no other profession, get on more smoothly. 
They go in the same direction that they appear to be 
going in ; but it is a painful, twisting movement, that 
of the man whose heart is set on a portion which his 
profession binds him to renounce. 

3. They fall into temptation. A man does not all at 
once go into vicious practices. He glides, before he is 
aware, into a position where he is exposed to the pressure 
of a strong temptation. It is a great misfortune when 
a man finds himself in a situation where inducements to 
evil-doing are brought to bear upon him — a situation 
in which, if he maintain his integrity, it is by resisting 
a current that sets strongly in from an opposite direc- 
tion. A man should not rashly go into such a place. 
We have not yet reached the question of doing un- 
justly ; we are dealing with a previous question of great 
importance, whether a man is justified in assuming a 
position where it will be very hard to keep his con- 
science clear. Those who have rightly measured their 
own strength, will avoid persons and places that put it 
to a severe test. He that trusteth to his own heart is 
a fool. 

4. A snare marks another stage of this downward 
progress. The man who has thoughtlessly or in fool- 
hardiness placed himself in the way of temptation is 
soon surrounded — the meshes of a net compass him 
about. He got easily in, but he finds it impossible to 
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get Out again. At first it was merely a place of temp- 
tation. Here is an opening — -here is an opportunity of 
quietly realizing a large sum. He determines to make 
a trial. His own means are inadequate. The property 
of others is within his reach, perhaps under his charge ; 
but he knows that the owners would not be willing to 
run the risk. He therefore risks it without consulting 
them, feeling sure that he will be able to replace it, 
after securing a large profit to himself. He throws for 
a glittering prize. He is beyond the temptation now. 
He is fast in the snare. His project fails. He discovers 
that he has lost his all, and more. He fears exposure. 
He will try again to recover himself; but more despe- 
rate measures are necessary now. He will do a deed 
now that he would have shuddered at when he began. 
He has recourse to a false entry, a forgery, or some 
other of the thousand tricks that the wit of hard-pressed 
men has invented, and the complicated forms of busi- 
ness has served to conceal. Behold the desperate, help- 
less fluttering of the bird in the snare of the fowler — 
dashing itself on the sides of an iron cage ! 

5. The next step is " into many foolish and hurtful 
Itists," These raging lusts are, as it were, watching, 
ready to fasten on their victim as soon as they see him 
in the toils of the net. You may have observed that a 
man whose pecuniary afiairs are in a desperate position 
is peculiarly liable to fall into meaner vices. How fre- 
quently do the agonies and embarrassments that pre- 
cede a shameful disclosure precipitate a man into the 
abyss of secret drunkenness ! I believe that the hope- 
less struggle to recover one's pecuniary position after it 
is past recovery, is one of the most common causes of a 
sudden plunge into intemperance and kindred sins. 
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The devil devonrs his victim more easily after the victim 
has fallen into the snare. Resistance is feeble where 
the footing of the combatant, undermined by despair, 
is crumbling away. 

These lusts that covetousness leads to are " foolish 
and hurtful ; " they pretend to cure, but they only deepen 
the wound. They apply a balsam that soothes the sore 
for a moment, but fixes disease more firmly in the flesh. 
I shall not trace this progress farther. For our present 
purpose, enough has been said regarding the course that 
leads to dishonesty. We turn now to dishonesty itself. 

II. The dishonest;^ to which covetousness hods, " Flee 
these things, but follow after righteousness." The 
vices that the love of money lands in are not named at 
length. In general, they are said to be foolish and hurt- 
ful. But the opposite graces are individually specified. 
Paul bids us turn our backs on these abominable things, 
and set our faces toward righteousness, godliness, faith, 
love, patience, meekness. As if suiting the action to 
the word, he felt his back turned upon injustice, ungod- 
liness, unbelief, hate, impatience, pride. As if he did 
not see these, he does not name them, but names in- 
stead the beauteous array that stretched away before 
him, and which he counsels us to follow. 

The first on the list is righteousness. Of course, the 
opposite vice to which covetousness tends, and against 
which his warning is directed, is injustice. These vir- 
tues and vices are here introduced, not in the abstract, 
but in relation to the pursuit of wealth. The vice to 
which the injunction applies, is that injustice which is 
incident to excessive efforts to acquire riches. The 
odious thing from which Christians are commanded to 
flee, is dishonest deeding in the process of making money. 
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Bighteousness is required in all our transactions — ^right- 
eousness, not according to the conventional rules of 
society, which shift like the sand, but according to the 
inunutable standard of the divine law. The righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness. 

This command obviously implies that men in business, 
whether their effort for the time be to enlarge the trea- 
sure already possessed, or to weather a point ahead 
which threatens the ruin of their fortunes, are exposed 
to the temptation of dealing unjustly. I call upon you • 
in God's name, and out of his Word, to watch and pray 
that ye enter not into this temptation. Do you feel as if I 
were stepping beyond my province, and conjuring into 
existence the enemy whom I propose to smite, when I 
call upon you to beware of dishonest dealing? Do your 
hearts swell into resentment, as if this were a warning 
suited to another place, and another company? Nay, 
brethren: Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall. Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing? Yes, he is: and that thing he will do, the 
very first time that a temptation occurs, if he has no- 
thing to fall back upon but a bristling pride that snarls 
at a warning as if it were an insult. Honourable mer- 
chants! And do you presume to give them a warning, 
which is as much as to say to their face, " See that ye 
do not cheat your customers ?" Yes, I do : and I tell the 
most honoured and most honourable among them to take 
it to himself, for he needs it. If you have nothing but 
your honour and integrity, your high place and high 
mind, to lean upon, your foundation is in the dust. How 
many are at this day put to shame for detected dis- 
honesty, who once would have resented the supposition 
of it as keenly and as sincerely as you ! I do not know 
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your hearts : and what is more, you do not know them 
yourselves. One who does know them, however, testifies 
that they are deceitful above all things. Manifest it is 
that Paul would not have stood upon ceremony, and 
softened his words because he had men of honour to 
deal with. He did not hesitate to counsel Timothy in 
this manner, a man that had known the Scriptures from 
his youth ; how much more would he have spoken out 
here against the unrighteousness that mingles with the 
making of money, where, for the most part, the ledgers 
are more accurately known than the Scriptures, and far 
more deeply indented on the hearts! Under these 
counsels of the Bible, the face to the ground is our 
becoming attitude ; " Lord, is it I ? " our becoming prayer. 
There are many kinds of dishonesty in trade that 
cannot conveniently be specified here. Indeed, there 
are many depths of Satan in these matters that I do not 
know. There is, however, the less need to go into the 
cunning mysteries of unlawful trade, because we have 
a rule from the Lord that will reach them aU : " What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them." — (Matt. vii. 12.) What a word is 
this 1 Where is the exceptional case or qualifying cir- 
cumstance that can elude the grasp of that all-compre- 
hending rule ? It is a mighty engine fitted to seize 
and crush iihe most gigantic iniquities ; and yet a port- 
able machine that may be used in detecting the hidden 
things of dishonesty in your minutest transactions. 
It is a besom that sweeps the deepest, darkest 
crevice of a deceitful heart. It is a rule that every 
man may apply for himself; and if he is willing 
to know the right, he will not fall into error. Try 
your conduct by that law. Take it with you when 
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you are behind the counter, and the customer be- 
fore you — take it with you to the manufactory, when 
the purchaser of the goods is as yet unknown. K you 
were the customer and he the merchant cr manufac- 
turer, would you be willing that the same bargain should 
be made — ^that the same material should go into the 
fabric? Under this rule, faithfully applied, a man 
might make a mistake through ignorance, but he could 
not cheat. In framing that rule, the Lord has taken a 
principle of our nature that is uniform, and employed 
it to regulate an impulse that, when left to itself, is very 
uncertain. The steady uniform principle is, ths desire 
not to he cheated. The wavering uncertain thing, which 
you may have at one time and want at another — the 
thing that with man you can never be sure of, is the 
desire not to cheat. Now, in the construction of that 
comprehensive rule of Christian morality, the uncer- 
tain is connected with the certain — the moveable is made 
fast to the immoveable, in order that it too may be made 
sure. Justice is linked to self-interest, because, while 
justice in fallen man is weak and wavering, self-interest 
is steady and strong. If that rule were faithfully ap- 
plied, we would have the same security that a man 
would not injure his neighbour, which we now have 
that he will not injure himself. 

Some forms of dishonesty, such as a false balance, 
that are prominently condemned in Scripture, we shall 
pass over without particular notice, because in modern 
society, though they . still exist, they have been com- 
paratively cast into the shade by other inventions. Dis- 
honesty is obliged to hide itself now under more 
elaborate devices. There is one form of it, however, 
which, though it is vulgar enough in its own nature, the 
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refinements of society cannot banish into the back 
ground. I mean the adulteration of goods offered for 
sale by the mixture of other ingredients. This prac- 
tice prevails to a very great extent, and in many diffe- 
rent kinds of articles. I do not say the fact of mixing 
different articles is in its own nature necessarily dis- 
honest. But I do say that to sell as pure an article 
that is mixed with something else, is a dishonest deed. 
To sell an article into which some other ingredient 
has been put, without telling the customer, when the 
customer, if told, would decline the bargain, is plain 
unvarnished cheating. All or most of your neigh- 
bours do it ! It is the custom of the trade ! Well, 
and what then ? The practice of your neighbours is not 
the rule of your duty : the custom of the trade is not 
the standard whereby you will be judged at the throne 
of God. The line of duty is short and simple. One 
would think it is abundantly obvious to an honest man. 
Sell the article, whether simple or compound, according 
to the best of your judgment, for what it is. 

A false representation to a customer as to the ori- 
ginal cost of your wares, or the rate of your profit, is 
manifestly dishonest. I do not think any merchant is 
bound to tell how much he paid for his goods, or how 
much he is making out of them. But if he volunteer 
any information on the subject, he is bound to tell the 
truth, and the whole truth necessary to enable the pur- 
chaser to form a correct opinion. A portion of truth 
may be stated in such a way as to convey an erroneous 
impression to an unskilful inquirer. When this is done 
intentionally, the truth is turned into a lie. The sharp- 
ened wit of the practised dealer may in this way draw 
out the hard-earned money of a labourer who has come 
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in quest of winter provision for his family, but the 
transaction is unrighteous. The poor man is outwitted, 
and has gone out of your sight ; but you are not yet 
clear of the transaction. The Judge of the poor has 
yet to be met. 

Above all things, you who have others, especially 
young persons, employed in selling your goods, charge 
them to be true and honest. I speak now not for the 
purchasers, but for the salesmen. A system of disho- 
nesty in a shop may cheat the casual customer out of a 
few pence ; but it inflicts on the seller a deeper wrong 
— it becomes the defiler of his conscience, the destroyer 
of his soul. Enjoin not, encourage not, permit not any 
thing short of transparent righteousness. Sufler no 
trick of any kind. Let nothing be done on your pre- 
mises that you would have cause to be ashamed of if, 
in all its particulars, it were displayed to the world. 
I know of nothing more revolting in all the secret 
doublings of dishonest ambition, than is implied in the 
experience of a young man who finds himself wedged 
between the two sides of the terrible alternative of 
cheating to please his employer, or giving up his situa- 
tion for the safety of his soul. 

Some may say, — I have often heard it said, — if you 
insist on such strictness, you cannot carry on business 
at all. I sympathise with the difficulties of men in busi- 
ness. When they think of their families that must be 
supported ; when they see the trade ready to go past 
them, because of unscrupulous practices resorted to by 
others ; when they feel themselves screwed up on all 
sides by the pressure of a thousand eager competitors, 
I do compassionate my brethren in their time and place 
of trial ; but I am here speaking from God, and for 
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righteousness, and about the interests of eternity. Of 
necessity I must speak the truth. I have, in view of 
these difficulties, only one counsel to give, one com- 
mand to issue, and it is this : When the alternative is 
presented to you of a falling off in business, or dishonest 
shifts to keep it up, make short work of it — dally not 
with the tempter. K you cannot keep both a good cus- 
tom and a good conscience, let one of them go. Keep 
a good conscience at all hazards, and cast yourself on a 
Father in heaven for daily bread. 

Breach of trust is a form of dishonesty alarmingly 
frequent in our day. Our ears are familiar with reports 
of persons entrusted with the management of money, 
using it for their own purposes, and so defrauding their 
employers. It is seldom a case of simple theft. In 
most instances the course is that which we have already 
traced. It is first a determination to be rich ; then the 
temptation, the snare, and the hurtful lusts follow each 
other in rajud succession. The man with this passion 
burning in his bosom has money, the property of others, 
passing through his hands. He sees a promising specu- 
lation. If he can by a successful move make a profit 
to himself, his employers will experience no injury : 
they will get their own again. I do not know how 
many instances of this daring operation may take place 
amongst us. I suppose we hear only of those that are 
unsuccessful. Public attention is attracted to the loss 
and shame that are attached to the close of the trans- 
action, but the real dishonesty lies at the beginning of 
it — ^in risking money without the knowledge, or against 
the will of its owner. Though the speculator should 
succeed, and repay in full, he has acted dishonestly. 
The risk is a thing that has a money value ; it may be 
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small, or it may be great ; but whatever it is, if you 
take it without bargaining and paying for it, you are 
stealing — you have fallen into the snare. 

In the management of railways, disclosures have been 
made that may well make us tremble for the prosperity 
of our country. Practices have been brought to light 
which may well make us blush, not only for our Chris- 
tian name, but for our common nature. With extrava- 
gant expenditure, self-interested, dishonourable jobbing, 
and wholesale swindling, the nation has perhaps sufiered 
as much on the one side as it has gained on the other by 
these wonderful creations of our age. The advantage 
of railways to the social condition of the community is 
incalculably great; but multiform dishonesty has so 
mixed the cup of blessing, that one might almost enter- 
tain the question whether it would not have been on 
the whole better for the country that railways had not 
been invented yet. 

There are other transactions on a large scale in which 
one portion of the community have been unwisely trust- 
ing, and another portion have been unjustly abusing 
that trust, until both are ruined together. I must make 
a plain statement on this head. Men seem to speak 
and act as if great mercantile transactions were not to 
be judged by the old-fashioned rules of morality that 
apply to common things. Righteousness is one and 
unchangeable. It compasses about your mighty traf- 
ficing, and lays bonds on it, as completely and as 
easily as the smallest bargainings between a huckster 
and a peasant at the wayside : even as the same law, 
with equal ease, retains a little water in a cup, and the 
ocean's waves within the ocean's bed. 

The principle which I desire to enunciate and illustrate 
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is this : If a number of persons agree to entrust certain 
sums of money to certain men, to be used according to 
their discretion, then, though those who receive it act 
injudiciously, and the depositors thereby suffer loss, the 
managers may be accused of ignorance or unskilful- 
ness, but not of dishonesty. K, however, the money 
has been entrusted to them by a specific instrument, 
describing clearly the method of management, and in 
particular defining the amount of risk that they were 
permitted to run, — if they receive the money on these 
terms, and then knowingly go beyond the specified risk 
without consulting their constituents, the deed is un- 
just, without reference to the success that may attend 
it. 

Take an analogous case. The cultivators of a district 
acquire as their joint property a boat, to be used for the 
purpose of conveying produce to the opposite side of an 
inland lake. They agree upon a scheme of manage- 
ment, which is accurately written out. One of the 
clauses provides that on no pretence whatever shall 
more than twenty tons be put on board at one time ; 
that being, after due admeasurement, considered the 
utmost amount of burden that was consistent with per- 
fect safety. A few of the farmers who reside near the 
shore are appointed managers of the concern. The 
constitution of the company, in which they have con- 
curred, is placed in their hands, and the various mem- 
bers return to their own homes. Operations have be- 
gun, and the prospect is good. Daily the boat leaves 
the shore with her burden, and the whole neighbour- 
hood reaps the benefit. One morning, when the boat 
was fully loaded and ready to start, one of the mana- 
gers said to his brethren, " I have twenty bolls of wheat 
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here ; if I do not get it over by this trip I shall lose my 
market ; it will be a great accommodation if you will 
permit me to put it on board." " Any thing to accom- 
modate you, sir," replied the chairman; "but it is 
against the rules. We might be liable for the conse- 
quences." " There is no danger," replied the other ; 
" the lake is as smooth as a mill-pond ; there is not a 
breath of wind. The rule is made for a stormy day ; 
the boat will carry forty tons in such weather as this." 
The reasoning seemed good, and the favour was granted. 
No accident occurred. Next morning the craft was at 
her moorings ready for another load. In a few days 
another member asked and obtained a similar indul- 
gence. Again, on their return, the boatmen reported 
that all was well. Forthwith, instead of an exception, 
overloading became the rule. Day by day the mana- 
gers exceeded their powers for their own advantage, 
mutually accommodating each other, in the absence, 
and without the knowledge, of their constituents. At 
length, unscrupulous by long habit, and emboldened by 
uniform success, they exceeded all the bounds of pru- 
dence. Such was their complicity, and mutual con- 
sciousness of wrong doing, that no one dared to refuse 
what any one was pleased to ask. Not one or two, 
but all the managers, must have accommodations at the 
same time. One day, although the sky looked squally, 
the boat was loaded with forty tons, exactly the double 
of her specified burden, because every one of the mana- 
gers needed something for himself; and all, in spite of 
misgivings, were obliged to comply with the demands 
of each. Off went the boat, at her accustomed hour, 
with the water up to her gunwale. The managers 
stood on the shore and looked after her with some 

E 
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anxiety, till she was out of sight in a haze. In the 
evening news arrived that at mid-passage a ripple had 
risen on the water, the boat had filled and sunk, and 
the whole cargo had been lost. Disastrous was the 
result; but though there had been no disaster, there 
was dishonesty. The community of proprietors had 
concluded a bargain with the directors for a certain 
definite risk, leaving them on that point no discretion. 
Behind backs the managers took more than was bar- 
gained for, and that in favour of themselves. They 
cheated their neighbours. Even while the trick was 
successful, it was dishonest. The guilt of an action 
does not depend on its discovery. 

Let the principle involved in such a case be applied 
to any large joint money speculations. If an indefinite 
number of persons agree to throw various sums of 
money into one great capital — ^if they agree upon the 
principles of management, and embody them in specific 
rules — in particular, if they determine and define the 
kind and amount of security that must be kept around 
it — ^if they lay down a maximum risk which their pro- 
perty may be allowed to run, and mark off the breadth 
of margin which is continually to be kept between it and 
the encroachments of danger ; — if, after completing the 
legislative code, so to speak, they entrust the executive 
to some of their own number — if they go to their homes 
trusting to the wisdom of the constitution for the pre- 
servation of their property, and to the honesty of the 
directors for the preservation of the constitution — ^then, 
and in that case, if the managers, to the best of liieir 
judgment, abide by the rules, although loss should 
ensue, they are to be honoured in their misfortunes, 
and sustained against the interested complaints of dis- 
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appointed speculators. Want of success is no crime. 
On the other hand, if they knowingly exceed the rules, 
without new instructions from their constituents ; more 
especially if the excess be in their own favour, and for 
their own pecuniary advantage; if they expose, and 
persist in exposing, the property of their constituents 
to greater risks than the rules admit, or their consti- 
tuents know, they are dishonest men, whatever their 
standing may be in the church or the community. 

Let it be observed that I give no judgment on any 
particular case, for this good reason, that I do not know 
the facts on which such a judgment might rest. It is 
not for me to decide on mere rumour, however preva- 
lent. A strong rumour might overrun and oppress the 
innocent. It is my duty and my aim to lay down 
principles of judging, and let no man apply them 
against a neighbour except on the basis of ascertained 
facts. It is my aim to enunciate only the major of the 
indictment ; and the public have no right to bring home 
the conclusion against any brother, unless, with all the 
solemnity of a jury, they have seen a minor established, 
fastening the conclusion upon a particular man. I have 
been induced to lift my voice on these subjects, not by 
any tardiness observed in affixing blame to guilty per- 
sons, but by fear of latitudinarian views on the very 
principles of righteousness. My object is not to quicken 
the public mind into greater readiness to fix on a par- 
ticular man a charge of guilt. The public seem to be 
more than sufficiently apt to do this already. My 
object is to describe certain acts and courses of action, 
and to proclaim that the perpetrators, whoever they may 
be, ought to be accounted dishonest men. 

It is a grievous thing when matters have come to such 
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a pass, that a minister expounding the morality of the 
Bible finds it necessary to enter into such definitions, in 
order to explain what dishonesty is. Men dare now-a- 
days, to bring forward the magnitude of their transac- 
tions to break down the barriers which God has set up 
between right and wrong. It has often been remarked 
in regard to unjust wars, that he who kills ten thousand 
gets a coronet upon his brow, and he who kills one gets 
a halter on his neck. There is an inclination to adopt 
a similar distinction between great dishonesties and 
small. We protest against the distinction, whether 
expressed or implied. The Bible afibrds it no counte- 
nance. " But business could not go on, if you class the 
great transactions of honourable men with the tricks of 
mean swindlers." Avaunt, Mammon, thou god of the 
world; thou art the enemy of rightecmsness ! It is 
necessary that all men do justly, whether business go 
forward or stand still. I suppose one of the most 
widely current maxims that ever obtained in any lan- 
guage is the Latin proverb, " Fiat justitia, mat coelum," 
— "Do justly, though the sky should tumble down." So 
be it ; but there is no danger. God has better sup- 
ported the pillars of the sky. Our dishonest manoeuvres 
are not required to keep them up. God has better 
compacted the framework of society, than that it should 
need your tricks to keep it going. It is a lib^l on the 
wisdom of the Almighty to say that business could not 
go on if. righteousness, pure as that of heaven, were 
made to circulate through all its hidden channels. The 
business of earth would really prosper, if its people were 
all righteous, and righteous always. Forthwith it would 
be a new earth, if it should become the dwelling-place 
of righteousness. 
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What civilization and commerce cannot do for this 
troubled world, God will yet do by the sending of his 
Son. As Christ has come, bearing sin to save, he will 
come in righteousness to be glorified in his saints. To 
them that wait for him shall he come the second time, 
without sin unto salvation. If, weary of the worid's 
sin, yet willing to do the Master's work, we wait for his 
coming, what manner of persons ought we to be mean- 
time, in all holy conversation and goodness ! 



LECTURE V. 

FRUIT OP COVETOUSNESS OPPRESSION. 

" Flee these things, and follow after .... love, patience, meekness.*— 

1 Tim. vi. 11. 

The love of money is a root of every evil, and oppres- 
sion is one of its many bitter fruits. The subject of 
this discourse is the multiform oppression of the poor, 
that results from a too eager pursuit of wealth. There 
are certain texts of Scripture in which this idea seems 
to be very distinctly expressed — such as, " Do not rich 
men oppress you ?" " Behold the hire of the labourer," 
&c. — ^but the connection between these expressions and 
our present theme is more apparent than real. These 
expressions specify forms of oppression which prevailed 
in those times, but which are more rare in the highly- 
civilized society of our own country, and our own day. 
The text which I have written at the head of this lec- 
ture goes to the fountain of the evil, and beginning 
there we can follow the course of the streams, whether 
they turn to the right hand'or to the left. Oppression 
is greatly modified in form by the circumstances of 
society, although in its nature it continue the same. It 
is of the utmost consequence to go, in the light of Scrip- 
ture, to the state of heart whence the vices flow ; for if 
we look merely to the overt acts, we may be led to con- 
clude that the acts have changed their nature, while 
they have only changed their form. If you flee from 
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the miser's thirst for wealth, and follow after ** love, 
patience, meekness," you will not take a guilty part in 
any thing that would oppress the poor, however cun- 
ningly disguised the oppression might be. 

In ruder times, the rich often oppressed the poor in 
a very direct manner. When might took the place of 
right, they who had the power did not always take the 
trouble of covering, their rapacity under legal forms. 
They kept back the labourer's hire, or seized his patri- 
monial field, or enslaved his person, according to the 
measure of impunity which their circumstances permit- 
ted them to enjoy. In this country, and in the present 
day, such vulgar robbery cannot be perpetrated. The 
richest man in this kingdom cannot withhold from the 
poorest a. penny to which he has a legal claim. So fur 
it is well. It should be matter of thankfulness to the 
Kuler over all. Having never known the want of it, 
there is reason to fear we do not sufficiently appreciate 
its worth. But the supremacy of law in a country does 
not imply the reign of justice, far less of love, in human 
hearts. The advanced civilization which lays an effec- 
tual restraint on rapacious hands, cannot drive covetous - 
ness from its seat in the soul. Dwelling there, reign- 
ing there, when one path is obstructed, it will form a 
new one for itself. Love of money, a spring in the 
heart, when one channel of issue is blocked up, will 
force its way by another. Accordingly, this passion as 
certainly, and perhaps we should say as extensively, 
oppresses the poor now, as in ruder nations at earlier 
times. The same native evil is compelled to adopt 
more refined modes of action : but the oppression may 
be as galling to the poor and as displeasing to God, 
although it keep strictly within the letter of human law. 
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One object of our Sabbath assemblies is to get 
the law of the Lord applied to principles and practices 
which lie beyond the reach of human enactments. A 
Christian should not dislike to have God's law applied 
to him in all its length and breadth. He who has been 
most sincerely endeavouring to conform to the law, 
will be most willing to have new deficiencies pointed 
out which had hitherto escaped him. What do ye 
more than others? It will not do for a man who bears 
Christ's name to gather himself up and say, I have given 
every one what is legally his due. No thanks to you for 
that. Those who care not for Christ, who blaspheme 
that holy name, do the same — ^must do the same — dare 
not withhold it : but you — ^you are under law to Christ ; 
and his law is love* "Flee these things, and follow 
after love." His commandment is, " Love one another, as 
I have loved you** If you repudiate that law, you reject 
Christ. Are you his subjects, or are you not ? If you 
are, then after keeping human law towards all mankind, 
you must hear his law, "Love thy neighbour as thyself." 
It is not by acts of Parliament, and the judicial prece- 
dents of human tribunals, that we are to be judged. 
The Father hath committed all judgment to the Son. 
He will judge by his own law then : we should regulate 
our lives by it now. 

I have no doubt the law of Christ is violated amongst 
us — ^thoughtlessly, in ignorance, and in company with 
a multitude, it may be — ^but still sinfully violated, to a 
most alarming extent, in connection with the money- 
making efforts of this mercantile community. 

You have seen a street thronged from side to side 
with human beings, men, women, and children, all 
moving in one direction. The mass moves like a river. 
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If every one keep his own place and glide along with 
the current, the motion will be gentle and harmless. 
But two or three strong men in the midst of that crowd 
conceive a desire to proceed at a much quicker rate 
than their neighbours. Yielding to that impulse, 
they bound forward with might and main. Observe 
the eflfect of their eflfort. They press on the persons 
that are next them. If these be strong men too, the 
only effect will be to push them faster forward, and 
the greater pressure may be only a pleasant excite- 
ment. But* the pressure extends on either side, and is 
felt even to the outer edge of the crowd. Wherever 
there is a woman, a child, or a cripple, the feeble goes 
to the wall. The person originating the pressure may 
not be in contact with that sickly passenger — there 
may be many persons between them ; but the pressure 
goes through all the intermediate links, not hurting 
any till it come to one who is unable to bear it, and 
hurting the helpless. In such a crowd, you may some- 
times see the selfishness of human nature in all its 
undisguised odiousness. The man seeks his own ad- 
vantage heedless of the injuries that his effort may 
inflict on others. He is not guilty of a direct deed of 
injustice. He would not lift his hand to strike the 
feeble ; he would not illegally wrest away his property. 
He endeavours to act justly : nay, he sometimes opens 
his hand in charity to the distressed. But really, though 
indirectly, he is an oppressor. He wriggles forward, 
although his movements necessarily hurt the poor. He 
looks to his own things; and disregards the things 
of others. He breaks the law of Christ. 

The oppressions which abound in our day, as the 
fruits of covetousness, are chiefly of this nature. They 
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are by no means so gross as the tjo^anny which the 
feudal lords of the middle ages exercised on their serfs : 
but they spring from the same source, and are essen- 
tially of the same character in the estimation of the 
Judge. Naboth's vineyard is not now to be added 
to the ampler possessions of his richer neighbour, by 
suborning men of Belial to swear away the poor man's 
life : yet the poor man is oppressed, and rich men would 
need to examine carefully whether their hands are 
clean. 

Yet another word of explanation is requbed before I 
proceed to specify cases of oppression. When I speak 
of hardships endured by the poor, I speak of them at 
present in so far only as they are inflicted on the poor 
by the selfish conduct of others. I am well aware, and 
at the proper time I am prepared to declare it fully, that 
the sufferers are often in great measure the cause of 
their own misfortunes. That subject, however, is not 
at present before us. Our subject is, not the privations 
which the poor, by vice and improvidence, may bring 
upon themselves, but the hardships that are brought 
upon them by those who are in haste to be rich. 

I shall now enumerate and briefly illustrate some of 
the forms which oppression assumes in modem society. 

1. The reduction of wages below the point at which 
a labouring man can support his family, or a woman 
support herself. The fact is indisputable and undoubted, 
that in many departments of industry the remuneration 
to the operator is miserably inadequate. I am well 
aware that this state of things is due to a variety of 
causes, over some of which men of capital can exercise 
no effective control ; but one of the causes which go to 
produce the general result — one of the springs which swell 
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that stream of misery^— is within our. view, and within 
our reach. It is covetousness pervading and agitating 
the community. It is the love of riches, raging as a 
passion, and causing, by its unhealthy pulsation, pain- 
ful inequalities in the action of the body politic. There 
is enough for all — enough of food and clothing pro- 
duced by the earth for the abundant supply of all its 
inhabitants. One portion of the community have more 
than they need, while another have not enough to sa- 
tisfy the wants of nature. This evil cannot be re- 
medied by spoiling the rich to satisfy the poor. The 
Communist theory is a lie and a cheat. It begins by 
denying God, and it cannot end in doing good to men. 
It has not truth for its basis, and cannot have the bene- 
fit of the species as its result. To lay violent hands on 
property, under pretence of dividing it equally, would 
be to add yet another crime, and consequently to plunge 
the country into deeper distress. The rich might by 
violence be made poor ; but the poor would not there- 
by be made rich. Resistance to the laws of the Crea- 
tor's government quickly recoils upon its author's head. 
It is not only — ^it is not chiefly — ^the pressure of the 
money-makers that holds down the operators. Vices 
prevalent among themselves have a greater share in the 
work of degradation. But it is not the part of a Chris- 
tian man to comfort himself with the thought, — It is 
not all my fault. Does any part of the evil lie at your 
door? This is the question for you. And you are not 
relieved by showing, as you can easily do, that the evil 
belongs to the system which has become prevalent — 
that all fall in with the current — and that the efforts of 
one contending against it would not be sensibly felt. 
All this may be true, and yet the question remains. 
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Have you done your own duty?" We will not be judged 
for want of success, so far as results depended on the 
action of others, but we will be judged for want of 
faithfulness in doing the part that lies with ourselves. 
Consider the poor ; and when the full tide of selfish 
effort is pressing on, carrying you and them along with 
it, lean you the other way, and so lighten, by the 
amount of your influence, the sufferings which you can- 
not remove. I have been in a crowd such as I have 
described. 1 have been borne along in it, not painfully 
pressed, not personally injured, because I was as strong 
of body as any of those around me, but so carried for- 
ward as to be wholly unable to direct my own move- 
ments. In these circumstances, I have seen a poor, 
feeble woman falling before me. I was next her. It 
was my body that was pressing on her, to the danger 
of her life. I was not able to bear back the whole mass 
so as to relieve her wholly, but I leaned back against the 
crowd with all my might, and cried out to my neigh- 
bours that they should do the same. I relieved, by a 
little, one who had fallen helpless. Even though the 
pressure behind had been such that I could not in any 
the least degree affect it, yet would I, in such a case, 
press backward with all my might. It would gratify 
an instinct of my nature planted within me for good. 
If my body is to crush that poor wretch, it shall be in 
spite of a struggle to the contrary, in which all the 
muscles of my frame are strained to the uttermost. 
There is not one of you who would not, in such cir- 
cumstances, do the same thing. This is all that I ask. 
I only want the same instinct and the same act carried 
out to the great crowd of the world. In the eager, on- 
ward press of life, remember the poor, and lean to 
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their side. When the number of generous hearts is in- 
creased, their efforts will tell on the condition of the 
community. 

2. Ths labour of children is another evil more or less 
remotely an effect of the haste to be rich. In such a 
conmiunity as this, it is difficult to get the children of 
the poor kept at school beyond the most tender age. 
There is not time allowed for the proper development 
either of mind or body. Children are placed under the 
yoke while yet the bodily frame is tender, and the men- 
tal faculties untrained. Men, their masters, force them 
to toil at an age when God, their Maker, evidently in- 
tended that they should sport. The labour which God 
has righteously laid on man, man has unrighteously laid 
on infants. This derangement is primarily due to that 
money-making spirit of which we complain. The labour 
of infants is not necessary to extract from the ground 
food and clothing for the human species. The labour 
of the men that live on it would be sufficient for the 
purpose, and more. It is to satisfy the morbid appetite 
of covetousness, that little ones are harnessed in the 
rugged implements of toil. It is not by a sudden effort, 
or by the deed of a few, that the mischievous system is 
to be overturned ; but every man is responsible for the 
right use of his own influence. Perhaps you do not 
personally press a poor child into premature toil ; but 
you press one, who presses another, who presses and 
oppresses that helpless little one. Every struggle of 
strong men in the race for wealth is adding to the de- 
rangement of the social system, and telling somewhere 
in tears. If, by the Spirit's reviving power, many in our 
city were satisfied with the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
on the instant there would be a slackening of Mam- 
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mon's traces, which hitherto they had been content to 
drag, and the effects would be felt on the outmost verge 
of the community — the widow's burden would be light- 
ened, and the orphan's day of toil longer delayed. 

3. Sabbath labour is one of the oppressions that the 
prevalence of the money-interest inflicts upon mankind. 
It is an evil that cries aloud to the Lord of Hosts. God 
has made the Sabbath, and given it for rest to wearied 
men; and Mammon dares to interfere between our 
Father in heaven and his needy children — ^Mammon 
dares to wrench from the poor this good gift of God. 

" Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy," says 
God ; " six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work." 
" Labour all the six days," says Mammon, " and labour 
on the seventh too." The commands are opposite. 
You cannot serve both these masters. 

I do not enter into details. I assume it as notorious 
that the thirst for gain is making inroads on the Sab- 
bath rest — that the money-making part of the commu- 
nity are gradually extracting seven days' work out of 
the working-man. It is not necessary to collect evi- 
dence. The thing is not done in a corner. The vo- 
lumes of smoke hovering over the city on the Sabbath- 
day, and the flames from furnaces lighting up the sky 
on the Sabbath-night, publish the tidings — ^proclaim our 
shame. Necessity ! Oh, the plea put in to defend the 
deed is the most odious part of the sin ! What man's life 
would be in danger, or what man's happiness impaired, 
if these furnaces were deserted on the Sabbath ? There 
is a necessity, — the necessity that compels the dropsied 
man to drink — the necessity that compels the horse- 
leech to draw the blood of its victims. There is the 
necessity of getting some men made rich, at the expense 
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of the souls and bodies of other men. The plea of 
necessity resolves itself into this : " I must be rich, though 
I should rob God of his glory, and my brethren of 
their birthright." What right have you to keep labour- 
ing-men toiling at these fires on the Sabbath? The 
rich, who increase their wealth in this way, would need 
to get much good out of their gold. It is a costly 
thing. The very souls of their brethren are fuel to the 
flame that melts it. After all, this desperate shift to 
increase the profits at the expense of the Sabbath is 
suicidal and abortive. It is over-production that pro- 
pagates these dreadftil epidemics in the mercantile 
body, which not only prostrate the poor, but sweep the 
fortunes of the rich away. 

This is the most impudent and odious form that 
oppression has assimied in modern times. The adver- 
saries of the Sabbath make a bold effort to persuade 
the labourer that they are on his side — ^that they afford 
him an easy opportunity of impro\ing his circumstances. 
It is demonstrable, that, to add a day's toil to the 
labourer's week, will not add a dJay's wages to his 
income. A great proportion of the labouring classes 
now know that well. When they are found to be on 
the alert on this side, another stratagem is tried to wile 
the Sabbath away from them. The day is offered for 
recreation. This proposal involves two great fallacies. 
The first is, while it speaks of recreation only, it means 
recreation to one class and unceasing toil to another, 
in order that the rich may make more money out of 
both. There is rottenness at the root of that pleasure, 
which binds overtoiled brother-men to furnaces and 
engines on the Sabbath, as well as on the other days of 
the week. The pleasure-seeker on a Sabbath excursion, 
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and the speculator on the dividend day, do not take 
into account the neglected families of the men who 
have ministered to their amusement or their profit- 
families who are deprived of a father's care, and are, 
in consequence, soon thrown a burden on the commu- 
nity. But another fallacy lies in rich men offering to 
the labourer a boon out of a store which is not their 
own. If men will not take the " word" of the Sove- 
reign Creator, challenging the Sabbath to himself, the 
decree is countersigned by his " ministers, " the laws of 
nature. Philosophy can read from the records of na- 
ture, that man cannot with impunity subject his fellow- 
man to unceasing toil. To overtask working men for 
six days, and then invite them to take physical relaxa- 
tion out of the Sabbath, is a very aggravated species 
of swindling. It is like the act of a proprietor who 
should seize the whole of a tenant's crop, and then 
persuade the bereaved man to take as much as will 
support his family from the field of a neighbour. Ava- 
rice would grind a man during six days, leaving not 
the needful relaxation to restore exhausted nature, and 
then take from another — and that the Lord of all — as 
much as will serve to keep the machine going for an- 
other week. This is to prostitute God's holy day, as 
if it were of no other use than to oil the wheels of 
Manmion* s car. The pretence of giving the workmen 
recreation on the Sabbath, I count an aggravation of 
the offence. Men ought not to be toiled so constantly, 
and so long, and so hard, during the six days, as to 
require the seventh, like the brutes, for mere physical 
recreation. Mammon is a hard master. He makes his 
sons go through the fire. 
4. Yet another oppression let me name*- J%e poor are 
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in a grea^ measure cooped up in crowded lanes, and mise- 
rable houses. This is one bitter fruit of a general self- 
ishness. This evil, which we all observe and lament, 
is demonstrably owing to a systematic neglect of a law 
of God, which enjoins us to look not every one on his 
own things, but also on the things of others. How to 
make the most of it, is the law which is permitted to 
regulate the administration of property. Few men, 
indeed, are destitute of human sympathy. Many par- 
tial alleviations are effected by the personal kindness 
of individuals ; but these desultory efforts do not tell 
with much effect on the aggregate result. The general 
law overbears the isolated exceptions, and that law is 
so to dispose of each item of property, as to yield the 
largest possible per centage of pecuniary return. This 
dreadful law is even now squeezing wretched families 
into wretched holes, and so preparing rank disease, 
physical and spiritual, for the conmiunity in the com- 
ing days. The money-making spirit of the age is a 
short-sighted passion. It is penny wise, and pound 
foolish. A large infusion of generosity would make it 
not only more godly, but more gainful. 

In regard to these and other species of oppression, 
it is difficult to make either the man himself or the 
public understand how far the wide-spread sufferings 
of the poor have been caused by the desperate efforts 
of a money-maker. The effects come after the cause 
has passed by, and they appear at a distance from his 
track. Around his path all seems smooth ; and when, 
long after and far distant, multitudes of the poor are 
thrown into agony, few think of him as the guilty 
cause. A ship may sail down the river, or along its 
estuary, gliding gently with the current, or even im- 
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pelled by the breath of the sky, and the ripple on its 
sides will be scarcely perceptible. Even after it has 
passed there is no commotion on the shore. All is 
natural, and easy, and harmless. But when a ship 
impelled by steam passes by — a ship agitated onward 
by a fierce energy put forth from its own bosom, forc- 
ing forward itself with unnatural speed, by dashing 
backward whatever comes within its reach — the com- 
motion in the direct wake of that ship may not be great, 
but, after the ship has passed, and, it may be, gone out 
of sight, a commotion begins far away on either shore. 
Waves rise suddenly, and as if without a cause, from the 
deep ; the surge lashes the shore with successive, hasty, 
angry strokes. After raging ominously a while, it gra- 
dually dies away again. It has come and gone, you 
cannot tell how or why ; and, even when it has gone, 
you are uneasy in the silence that succeeds, for you 
know when it may return. It was the eager, artificial, 
impatient, desperate, struggling forward of that ship 
that produced the commotion far away on the river's 
banks after it had passed by. Though the ship had 
been large and deeply ladened, if it had only taken 
advantage of fanning winds and currents, it would have 
left no such abnormal agitation behind. 

We have been describing in allegory the passage of a 
wrestling, wriggling money-maker through the crowded 
stream of life. Forward he will be — forward faster 
than by legitimate means he can accomplish — faster 
than he can go by spreading his sail to the breeze. In 
order to impel himself forward, he strikes back every 
thing around that he can lean upon. He strikes fast 
and vehement. Though few have marked his motions, 
because of his motions there is a frightful surge of suffer- 
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ing afterwards on the outer edges of society. Sufferings 
sudden, and sharp, and thick, come over the labouring 
poor — sufferings under which they sink, without being 
able to divine their cause.. Meantime, that cause has 
turned round a headland, and has safely reached the 
ocean, or has been thrown on a rock by the vehemence 
of its own motion, as the case may be. Whether the spe- 
culator ultimately make or wreck his own fortune, his 
convulsive effort has pressed and oppressed the poor. 

Just conceive the force operating now within this 
city in the direction of money-making. If all the ener- 
gies that are expended in that direction were added, 
how vast would the sum of them be ! I know not a 
speculation more interesting than this. We are accus- 
tomed to such statistics, and such simimations. In mo- 
dern times great errors are corrected, and great public 
benefits attained, by the accurate enumeration of certain 
forces all acting separately, and the computation of their 
united power. It can be told in a single line of figures 
how many tons of shipping are owned in the port of 
Glasgow. It can be told in a line of figures how great 
an aggregate of steam-power is in operation in and 
around the city. Now, conceive, if we had a notation 
to mark the energies exerted by a human mind, and if 
we had correct statistics of all the energies that are 
yearly expended in this city in the making of money, and 
if these in their aggregate could be represented in a line 
of figures, how great, how dreadfully great, would that 
aggregate be ! It would represent a power which, if col- 
lected and united, and turned upon the city's filth, and 
poverty, and ignorance, would sweep them away, as the 
stream of a mighty river rolling down our streets would 
carry off the mire that had accumulated on their surface. 
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I cannot walk in upon a merchant in his counting- 
house, and charge him individually with the guilt of 
unjustly diminishing a labourer's wages, of forcing a 
tender child into the toils appointed for manhood, of 
intercepting God's gift of rest from his weary creatures, 
or of immuring a family in a den not fit to be the resi- 
dence of a human being. I cannot make any such spe- 
cific charge against a brother ; but this is nothing more 
than to say that I cannot judge the world. The world 
has a Judge notwithstanding, and before His judgment- 
seat we must all appear. The line of causes and efifects 
in the relations of an artificial society, is not too intricate 
for the Omniscient. The Judge of all the earth knows 
every man's share of the evil that is done under the sun, 
and He will execute righteous judgment. The day will 
declare the division of responsibility. All that I can do 
is to reiterate the statement, that the poor aixd ignorant 
are kept in a state of poverty and ignorance by the ab- 
sorption of those energies, in the aggregate, on the accu- 
mulation of wealth, which ought to be devoted to the 
doing of good. The broad, deep stream of human 
energy is made to play idly upon money-making, the 
only result being to drive round a huge dizzy wheel, 
which adds nothing to human happiness; while mere 
driblets are turned aside upon good to others, scarcely 
sufiicient to turn the proper machinery round, and not 
fitted to make any sensible impression on the accumu- 
lated mass of sin and misery. 

I address a concluding word to those who bear 
Christ's name, and hope in his mercy. Let us think 
of the position which he has given us, and the work 
which he requires at our hands. If we are bought 
with a price, we are not our own. The redemption of 
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the soul is precious : it is the greatest thing. Where- 
fore has our dear Redeemer shed his blood for us? 
Wherefore has he taken our nature, and given his soul 
an offering for sin ? Is it that we may " realize some- 
thing ?" Is it that we may " make a fortune ?" Is it 
that we may " die worth many thousands V The very 
sound of the questions gives a rude shock to your minds. 
You shrink from these suggestions as blasphemous para- 
dox. But, startling though these propositions be, they 
are but common practice clothed in plain language. 
You will not deliberately propose to spend yourselves 
for money, and yet nearly all your souls may be given 
to money notwithstanding. " I go, sir," said the son, 
when the father commanded him to work in his garden 
— " I go, sir," he said, with an unquestioning acquies- 
cence ; but he " went not." 

If we had in this city twenty thousand men of average 
mental culture, and average strength of purpose — all 
renewed in the spirit of their minds ; all walking over 
earth as already the heirs of heaven ; all feeling that 
they owe their redemption to Christ, and that they will 
soon be with him ; all knowing that he leaves them a 
little while in the world, to afford them an opportunity 
of doing good there ; all hastening to do as much for 
the needy as they can before they are taken to heaven, 
where no needy will be within their reach — twenty 
thousand such men, and this wilderness would soon 
blossom like the rose ! Twenty thousand such soldiers 
of Jesus Christ, and the armies of the aliens would 
wither like the mown grass before them ! 

But let every one of you, in particular, live not to 
himself, and not for money. " Follow after love,*' I 
am persuaded that a very great revolution of ideas is 
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needed to bring us into a right state of mind in 
regard to these matters. Christ gets fair words ; but 
self and the world get the most of our hearts and 
liands. 

To seek the things of others — ^to do good to the 
needy, even to the unthankful and evil — to spend your 
life in the Father's business — ^this is to keep company 
with Jesus. This is the way by which he went. The 
sweetness of the society will make the labour feel light. 

Oh that we had hearts lighted up with love — flighted 
at the love of Jesus ! Oh that we could go through 
the world as his companions, acting as parts of him, 
left behind awhile in the body, looking on men as he 
looked, and acting as he acted, until the faithful servant 
is taken into the joy of his Lord ! 



LECTURE VI. 

MONEY BEQUEATHED BY PARENTS TO THEIR CHILDREN. 

" And Manoah said. Now let thy words come to pass : how shall we order the 
child? and what shall we do unto him ?"— Judges xilL 12. 

It comes out incidentally, but not the less certainly, in 
the teaching of the Lord, that parents are in some mat- 
ters naturally capable of making the best choice for their 
offspring. " Ye being evil know how to give good gifts 
unto your children." — (Luke xi. 13.) Athough they are 
evil, there are some things in which they can act aright. 
Sin has not unfitted man for every kind of action. The 
will is depraved, and the understanding darkened; but 
there are certain instincts implanted in nature for good 
that remain in force still. What man has in common 
with the brutes — certain tendencies that contribute to 
the wellbeing of the animal economy — ^may be trusted, 
even when the higher faculties are deranged. K the 
question relate to the kind of food that should be given 
to his child — ^whether a piece of bread or a stone, 
whether a fish or a serpent — the man is capable of 
judging. He may, in certain extreme cases, become so 
depraved, as to do evil even there ; but still he knows 
well enough what is good for his child, and as a general 
rule he yields to this parental instinct, and acts according 
to his knowledge. Like the instincts of the lower ani- 
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mals, the trustworthy knowledge in man has respect 
to the immediate necessities of the body. It cannot 
look far forward. Whenever you enter the domain of 
the higher reason, man is exceedingly apt to err. When 
he begins to exercise those powers which distinguish 
him from meaner creatures, he misses the mark very 
frequently, and very far. That part of his being has 
been more deranged by sin. It does not perform its 
office aright in the human economy. 

When a parent looks forward and attempts to pro- 
vide for the future of his child, — when he essays to 
shape the course of a young immortal committed to his 
care, he is more at a loss than in the matter of choosing 
what food should be given to a hungry infant. It is 
when a man is called to do for his offspring what the 
lower creatures cannot do, that he most signally foils. 
He is insufficient for these things. 

It is an instinct of the new nature, a mental habit of 
a believing man, whenever he comes to a matter too 
difficult to himself, to ask help of God ; when, from any 
cause, his heart is overwhelmed, his constant cry is, 
" Lead me to the Kock that is higher than I." When 
a Christian parent thinks how much more is required 
of him in regard to his children than to give them 
wholesome food, — when he thinks of the influence of 
parental training and example, not only in this life, but 
on the preparation for a coming world, — when he con- 
siders how much is to be done, and how incapable he 
is of doing it, he will be constrained to ask the wisdom 
that is from above. 

Earnestly and simply did Manoah take the readiest 
way of ascertaining the mind of the Lord, regarding the 
upbringing of his promised offspring. Addressing the 
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messenger who had borne to him the glad tidings, he 
said, " How shall we order the child, and how shall it 
be done unto him ? " Under the dispensation of the 
gospel and the ministration of the Spirit, it is our duty 
to go and do likewise. When, in the matter of order- 
ing children for time and eternity, we feel ourselves 
unfit, we must take the means which the better dispen- 
sation affords us for getting help from the Lord. We 
must search the Word, and ask the Spirit to teach us 
out of it how it should be done unto the child. What 
I know not, teach thou me. 

This parental anxiety has reference to the whole 
treatment of the child. It comprehends the education 
in childhood, the profession to be chosen in youth, and 
the provision to be left behind when you die. It has 
reference to the child's health and station in society, to 
the development of his mind, and the renewal of his 
nature ; it has reference to the influence on him which 
may be exerted by society, by learning, by wealth. In 
short, the intelligent and affectionate Christian parent's 
anxiety about his child, reaches to every thing that may 
affect that child for good or evil, in body or soul. 

Of the many influences which bear on the child's 
wellbeing, and which the parent may in some measure 
control, I select at present only one. I limit the ques- 
tion to one object, and read it. How shall we order the 
child in regard to money ? The estimate, the acquisition, 
the possession, the use, the loss of money, have a very 
material influence on the character, and station, and 
happiness of our children, in youth and onward to age. 
In these, as in other matters, parents have much in their 
power. By their method of ordering the child in these 
things, they may do much good or much evil. Great 
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benefit will accrue to the family if the parents ascer- 
tain the mind of the Lord, and act on it, in arrange- 
ments regarding the acquisition and disposal of money. 
From the nature of the subject, our remarks must be 
of a somewhat miscellaneous character ; but in order to 
give them some definite form, we shall arrange them 
under the three following heads : — 

1. Training in early childhood. 

2. The choice and opening up of a path for active 
life. 

3. Portions amassed by parents, and bequeathed at 
death to their children. 

I. In respect of money, how shall we order the chUd 
— the little child ? At first sight, the subject may seem 
out of place here. How can you lecture an infant 
either on the proper value of money, or on the prepos- 
terous value that is often foolishly attached to it ? Every 
thing in its own place and time. You are not to com- 
municate to the child at first all your own matured con- 
clusions on these subjects : but you must haioe matured 
conclusions on these subjects before you are fit for train- 
ing your child. It requires one with a ripe judgment 
on the whole case to impart a safe direction to the in- 
fant mind, as it enters on the most elementary ideas. 
It requires one who knows the whole way to lead an- 
other over the first steps of it. It is as necessary that 
the first steps be in a right direction as that the last 
should be so. The first openings of intelligence in 
childhood are the commencement of the notions, and 
principles, and habits, that will regulate the life. It is 
of vital importance that education on aU subjects that 
concern life should begin early. 
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Of all the temporal things with which your child will 
come into contact in life, it is probable that none will 
exert a greater influence on him than money. The 
formation of his earliest conceptions regarding it should 
not be left to chance. Since your child must some 
day come into collision with that mighty agent, you 
ought, as far as it is in your power, to mould his mind 
so that the inevitable collision will be safe, and even 
profitable to him. 

A ship making way through the sea, and leaving no 
track of its path, is in many features like an immortal 
being moving over the course of time. The wind-dis- 
tended sails are the motive impulses of the soul, urging 
the immortal on. The rudder is the will, giving direc- 
tion to his course. The compass is the conceiving, judg- 
ing mind. According to that mind's conceptions, the 
active will directs the motion to the right hand or to 
the left. The currents, rushing now this way and now 
that, strong and impetuous, are like those temptations 
that are in the world, from many opposite quarters 
secretly besetting the soul. The rocks and shoals are 
instruments of perdition to those who are driven away 
by their lusts. If you have successfully breasted these 
currents hitherto, and cleared these rocks, certain it is 
you have seen some of goodly promise who began the 
voyage with you, making shipwreck there. In especial, the 
love of money — perhaps you have yourselves felt the force 
of that current, and seen others caught in it, and cast away. 
Others you have seen grazing the rock of perdition, and 
"scarcely saved." After all this experience, if you 
should have any share in fitting out another ship for 
the same voyage, you would fain touch the magnet, and 
give it a bias in the direction of safety, against the 
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current which you know to be strong. The mind of 
your little child is the directing compass of a ship that 
must stem these currents. Impress thereon a bias 
against the danger. Begin early to influence the in£uit 
mind. Instrumentally, the safety of the course and the \ 
glad arrival depend much on the start that your child 
may get from a parent's hands. 

Show the child early the use of money — its use in 
obtaining necessaries, and in promoting works of bene- 
volence. Train the child in the right direction as to 
the estimate of money, as to its use, and as to the ob- 
jects on which it should be expended. In after life he 
will have much to do with it — teach him betimes to 
handle it aright. It is of much practical importance 
that young children should be accustomed themselves to 
have, to keep, and to use money. They should not 
only by precept be taught, but by experience trained, 
to know that it is wrong to throw it uselessly away, 
and to know the blessedness of giving for the good of 
those that need. There is more power than most of us 
are yet aware of in the practice of letting children have 
some pence of their own, to be laid out according to 
their own judgment, or given in charity on the impulse 
of their own will. Of course, there will be a continuous 
effort to imbue the child's mind with correct ideas, but 
there should not be direct interference with the free- 
dom of his act. I would rather see an occasional mis- 
take, which might afterwards be turned to good account, 
than make him a mere agent in executing my order. 
It is not his hand, but his will that is to be exercised, 
and influenced, and trained. It is but a little act — the 
miniature, as it were, of a good deed ; but it derives its 
importance from being the act of a little man — one who 
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will soon be acting a man's part on the wide arena of 
the world. The infant is the germ of the man. The 
infant's habits, and likings, and actings, are the rivulet, 
already settling its direction, which will soon swell into 
the strong stream of life. 

U. In respect of money, how shall we order the y(mth 
as to the choice and opening up of his path in life ? 
My object is no cynical fault-finding with existing 
things — no exaggerated condemnation of all my neigh- 
bours, and of every thing they do. I would like to ex- 
pose your own errors with the human kindliness that 
will not repel, and yet with the faithfulness that will 
not deceive you. I bid you consider what your aim 
has been in the choice of openings for your children. 
Has your conduct in this matter been like the worship- 
pers of God, or of Mammon ? This is one of the things 
pointed out in a preceding discourse, in which the right 
and the wrong approach and seem to blend impercep- 
tibly into each other. It is difficult to discover where 
the line lies that separates between the desire of an 
honest livelihood, and the miser's lust of gain. Yet 
there is such a line, though we may experience diffi- 
culty in discerning it. God knows it, though we do 
not. This uncertainty should increase our watchful- 
ness. The wary seaman will give an undefined sunken 
rock a good offing. He will take care to err on the 
safe side. The general rule is, " Seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added." If this law were faithfully carried into 
practice, we would be safe. Deal honestly with your- 
selves when the prospect of an advantageous settlement 
appears. Judge righteous judgment, first, as to the 
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facts of the case, whether the money interest and the 
soul's interest be in opposition. Then, secondly, if so, 
judge which of the two should be allowed to go to the 
wall. Does the soul's safety overrule the prospect of 
wealth ? or does the prospect of wealth silence your 
anxieties about the soul's safety ? 

K your child should be cast away by the temptations 
to which you exposed him, what a living worm are you 
preparing to feed upon your own heart I One's spirit 
melts at the very thought. 

In the management of your families, whether is the 
desire to make them rich, or the desire to have them 
saved, the greater power ? The Lord is surely at this 
day requiring of his disciples that they shall take a side, 
as between his service and that of Mammon. He re- 
quires of us to let it be seen in the world and felt in our 
household, that we value him more than money. We 
may have been amazed at the mingled perfidy and 
stupidity of Judas, when we have seen him weighing 
Christ and his own soul against the miserable thirty 
pieces of silver. But there are more traitors than one 
among the disciples of Jesus. He is still betrayed in 
the house of his friends. In the balance of parental 
anxieties, how often yet is silver preferred to the Holy 
One! 

All of us who place our hope of salvation in the 
Eternal Son of God avouch him to be our Head. He 
is the Head not only of the church, and of the world 
for the church, but also the Head of every man who is 
a member of the church. To be the Head, is not an 
empty name. The confession of it on our part is mere 
hypocrisy unless it be operative, predominating, con- 
trolling. Of necessity some one must rule in your 
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household ; and if ye say to Jesus, " Lord, Lord," while 
the love of money shapes all your family arrangements, 
what are ye doing but choosing the silver and betray- 
ing the Lord ? 

I do not ask any parent to bind his son to a poor 
trade, if a more profitable one is within his reach ; but 
I demand of every parent, as he owes allegiance to the 
King of kings, that he have and manifest a supreme con- 
cern for the spiritual life of his children, and that, un- 
der the guidance of this ruling passion, he frame his 
plans and make his arrangements for their outset in the 
world. If one aim has an actual supremacy, others will 
easily glide into subordinate positions. K the eye be 
single, the whole body will be full of light ; but a double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways. Unstable, in- 
deed, is the way of that man who maintains a Christian 
profession, and yet makes money his chief end. His 
path is uneasy, especially within his own house. His 
family observe his inconsistency, and he lives under the 
fear that they will observe it. He hides it as well as 
he can, and yet manifests the consciousness of hypocrisy 
detected. Perhaps this is in part the reason why so 
often the sons of even eminent professors of religion 
turn out irreligious men. I confess it is hard to be 
consistent in these matters. It is always hard to crucify 
the flesh. It is hard to cut off* a right hand ; but it is 
better to endure that hardness, than to let the bands of 
covetousness compass about your soul, until they grow 
into chains of everlasting darkness. 

Under the head of provision made for an outset in 
life, the subject of matrimonial alliance deserves special 
notice. Here, again, I throw in the caveat, that I in- 
tend no morose opposition to nature. I wage no war 
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with the instincts of the species. I would " live and 
let live." I am not your enemy as to the enjoyments of 
time ; but I must tell you the truth for the sake of your 
eternity. The rich may marry as well as the poor. In 
this they sin not. But to marry for the sake of money 
is a degradation of the human being, and a prostitution 
of the good ordinance of God. It is fraught with dan- 
ger to present peace and future salvation. Filthy lucre ! 
Never does the love of gain appear more loathsome than 
when it stalks forth, peering and prying into societies 
and families in quest of a fortune to determine a mar- 
riage. It is woman — soul and body made by God, fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, — ^it is woman that is an 
help-meet for man, and not money, the work of his own 
hands. History indicates that the Lord in providence 
peculiarly defends the integrity of his own appointment 
in marriage. I know of nothing in which sin more 
surely finds the sinner out than in this. In many cajses 
occurring from day to day on the wide theatre of the 
world, and exposed to public observation, the fortune- 
hunter is bitten to the quick. The man who chooses a 
wife, as other people would choose a purse, according to 
the amount of money it contains, is running his head 
against one of the fixtures inserted by the Almighty in 
the constitution of things. In that constitution there 
is a self-acting apparatus of retribution. The rash step 
of the selfiSh transgressor has set the machine in motion. 
Its unseen lever is lifted over his head. In due time it 
will fall, and it will not miss the mark. He will be left 
to dree a life of disappointment — ^to pine unpitied in an 
unhappy home. 

m. How shall we order the child in respect to the 
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acquisition and accumulation of money to he bequeathed 
as his portion ? Neither on this head do I wage war 
against the affections of nature. I do not wish any 
parent to love his child less. I count it both unnatural 
and ungodly, to disinherit children in order to gratify 
a parent's dislike, or his whim, or his superstition. I 
speak as to Christian parents who love their children, 
and who desire to love them in the Lord. I assume 
that your chief earthly concern is for your children, 
and that your weightiest care for time is how you may 
do best for them during your life, and at your death. 
Assuming all this, I invite your attention to that most 
difficult and interesting question. How can you make 
yovjr mxyney most useful to yowr children ? 

Beware of tacitly acting on the supposition that the 
more money you leave to them, the more good you 
will do to them. None, I know, would entertain this 
principle, and announce this formula as the rule of his 
life ; but the greatest practical dangers arise from the 
tacit assumption of a principle which you would repu- 
diate if it were formally proposed. Many parents do 
act in the same way as they would, if the rule of their 
life were to add as much as possible to the fortune of 
their children. This course is obviously unwise. When 
we come to particulars, however, we are met by the 
difficulty of laying down a rule that will apply to all 
cases. K one should reply, Granted that parents who 
have much in their power should set a limit on the 
amount to be bequeathed *o their families, but what is 
that limit ? I cannot answer that question. The ques- 
tion admits of as many answers as there are families in 
the world. We cannot specify a sum, and say it is law- 
ful for a Christian parent to bequeath so much to his 

o 
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child, but unlawful to exceed it. But it does not fol- 
low from this that a Christian is at liberty to scrape to- 
gether as much money as he can during his life, and 
simply bequeath it to his children when he comes to 
die. Although no specific rule can be laid down, some 
useful suggestions may be given. 

I speak chiefly in reference to a mercantile com- 
munity, and to the disposal of money by the persons 
who have acquired it. The law of entail places the 
greater part of the heritable property of this country 
beyond our category. The possessor for the time being 
has not power to alienate. I speak of those who have 
unrestrained power, and consequently are under undi- 
vided responsibility. A man of wealth should consider 
well before he leave a large fortune to his son. It may 
in some cases be safely done ; but it is not to be done 
as a thing of course. K you have accumulated the 
money, and not trusted yourselves with the spending of 
it, do you think it likely that your heirs will use it 
more wisely than you would have done ? For myself, 
I think if by my skill and industry I had acquired a 
large sum of money, I would like to have a hand in the 
spending of it. It would probably be as usefully scat- 
tered abroad by the hand that made it, as by the hand 
that merely got it. There are two questions closely 
connected here. There is, first, the good of the com- 
munity in the proper use of money ; and, secondly, the 
safety of young persons into whose power it has fallen. 
Generally these two go together. A right solution of 
the one will in most cases be found to involve a right 
solution of the other. If money is foolishly spent, the 
person spending it is greatly injured. For the sake of 
his child, as well as with a view to the right disposal of 
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his money, a parent should not rashly let an accumu- 
lated treasure drop into the lap of an inexperienced 
youth. You would not spread a press of sail on a ship, 
unless you had previously satisfied yourself that it had 
been rendered steady by a suflficient weight of ballast. 
So should parents consider the character and capacity 
of their children, and not be instrumental in causing 
their shipwreck by giving them more than they can 
manage. And as to the cruelty of leaving large for- 
tunes to unprotected orphan girls, it is difficult to speak 
of it with coolness. It is like spreading rank carrion 
round the defenceless lamb, to attract the vultures to 
their prey. Forthwith the foul swarm may be seen 
hovering near, in the shape of Popish priests, or profli- 
gate wooers, or both together. Seldom is the terror of 
the law sufficiently strong or vigilant to scare them 
away. 

In point of fact, within our view, on the surface of 
society, the injury done to youth by large fortunes be- 
queathed seems greatly to preponderate over the good. 
A very large proportion of the persons now in eminent 
and honourable stations in this city, have risen by their 
own exertions, and comparatively few have stepped 
easily up on the fortunes that were left to them. I 
suppose you wiU find a greater number of youths who 
have tumbled down over large money portions, than of 
youths who have risen to eminence by aid of them. 
Any one who has been acquainted . with mercantile 
society in the city during the last generation, could 
write out a goodly list of honourable and prosperous 
citizens who inherited no wealth, and another list, 
equally lengthened, comprising broken-down sons of 
weidthy sires. 
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The example of a judicious but generous expenditure 
of money by a parent, is a more precious legacy to his 
child than all the accumulations that parsimony and 
pride could bequeath. There is a law by which parsi- 
mony in a parent generally defeats its own end. There 
is a rule of contraries often observed in the habits of 
father and son in regard to money. K a son is brought 
up in a family where money is too closely kept, he feels 
uneasy under the unnatural contraction, and as soon 
as his father's breath is out, he bounds for relief to the 
opposite extreme. 

Finally, a good rule for Christian parents is to let 
prayers and pains always go together. In so far as he 
labours to provide for the education and the comfort of 
his children, especially those who are not likely to be 
able to gain their own livelihood, a father is at liberty 
to ask God's blessing on his efforts. But when one has 
already amassed many thousands, and is striving to 
amass more and more, to be left as a portion to Ids 
children, he would do well to add prayer to his pains. 
Perhaps he will find it difficult to pray for more thou- 
sands and tens of thousands to be left behind him. 
Perhaps the request, if he makes an effort to be parti- 
cular, will startle him ; and clearly a Christian is not in 
a right position if he is labouring for any thing for 
which he cannot pray. Let us remember that we and 
our children are under law to Christ, and on our way 
to the judgment. Let us act under the power of a 
world to come. Regarding money, like other talents, 
the command of the Lord is, not ctcquire, and heqtieathy 
but occupy/. To spend life in gathering his hoard to- 
gether, and then leave it in the lump to his successor, 
is the part of a fool. The care of a wise man is to use 
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it well. To use his money well during his own life, is 
at once the best service to God which a parent can 
get out of money, and the most valuable legacy which 
he can transmit to his child. 



In uttering these warnings regarding the love of money, 
I have all along felt my call clear, and my footing firm. 
The church and the community need a reproof on that 
subject ; and the Bible contains plain reproofs suited to 
the case. It is a spurious spirituality that would forbid 
such themes as unworthy of a place in a preached 
gospel. The blessed Jesus admitted these things into 
his preaching, and why should they be excluded from 
ours ? Whatever hinders Christ's kingdom within us, 
is a legitimate subject of address from the pulpit. The 
whole counsel of God must be unfolded, to meet the 
whole machinery of Satan. K we collect all our strength 
at the centre, leaving the flank exposed, the enemy will 
turn our position there, and overwhelm us. I have been 
endeavouring to strengthen a portion of the defence that 
seems to be yielding in these days, where the enemy 
seems ready to burst in like a destroying flood. 

If any are disposed to say, " Money is not the ma- 
terial for making sermons of; let us hear a sublimer 
theme ; let us have the fulness of Christ poured out 
for those who are disciples, and let the sharp arrows 
of the Lord fly — the lightnings of the law flash forth — 
to bring convicting wounds to a still hard heart ;" — if 
any are disposed to object, on these or similar grounds, 
to the series of lectures that has now been brought to 
a close, I have an answer ready : I have a reason which 
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compelled me to do it, and justifies me now that it is 
done. 

1. As to the edification (f hdievers. As I am enabled, 
I endeavour to spread the bread of life before those 
who are hungering for righteousness. But the results, 
though real and visible, I dare not pronounce to be 
satisfactory. I observe certain obstructions in the way 
of the Lord. After his own example, I strike at these 
— now at one, now at another, if so be I may remove 
them out of the way. Some impediment in the spiri- 
tual economy so mars our best designs, that the supply 
of food does not increase the strength. Money is one 
root of this evil. Money sticks in the channel, and 
stands in the way. I pause, as Jesus did, in the work 
of preaching the glorious gospel — ^I pause that I may cry 
aloud, " Take heed and beware of covetousness." He 
did this, and why should not I? Nothing shall turn me 
from a course while I am sure that I am following his 
steps. 

2. As to the convincing of the careless, K any are dis- 
posed to regret the prominence given to expositions re- 
garding covetousness, on the ground that the time should 
have been occupied in efforts to get people converted, 
I answer, the low worldly living of the disciples is one 
of the greatest ol^stacles to conversion. The devotion 
to money, and the fruits that spring from it, as exhibited 
in those that seem believers, scare away those inquirers 
who are disposed to come in. The greed, the selfish- 
ness, the dishonesty, the hardness, that are sometimes 
seen in professing Christians, are main hindrances to 
the work of conversion. Aim at conversion ! Yes, and 
so I do. I am aiming at conversion when I wield the 
testimony of the Word against these sins of yours. 
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Those that are entering in ye hinder. We cannot ex- 
pect many to be converted, unless those who are Christians 
arise and shine in the light of the Lord. To shake our- 
selves free from the dust, to lay up our treasures in hea- 
ven, to let it be felt that our hearts are there, is a 
main part of the wisdom that wins a brother's soul. 



THE END. 
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Landsborough. 

Excursions to Arran, with reference to the Natural History of 
the Island. By David Landsborough, D.D.9 Saltcoats. Fool- 
scap 8vo, cloth. New Edition, with Additions. In Me Press, 
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Leslie. 

A Short and Easy Method with the Deists. By the Rev. Charles 
Leslie, A.M. With an Introductory filssay by the late David 
Bussell, D.D., Dundee. 18mo, Is. 

Livingstone. 

A Brief Historical Relation of the Life of Mr John Livingstone, 
Minister of the Gospel. Written by Himself. With an 
Historical Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, by the Rev. 
Thomas Houston, Knockbracken. New Edition, 18mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Lorimer. L 

An Historical Sketch of the Protestant Church of France, from 
its Origin down to the Present Day ; with Parallel Notices 
of the History of the Church of Scotland during the same 
Period. By J. G. Lorimer, D.D., Glasgow. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

II. 

Manual of Presbytery ; comprising — 

1. Presbyterianism the truly Primitive and Apostolic Con- 

stitution of the Church of Christ ; or, a View of the 
History, Doctrine, Government, and Worship of the 
Presbyterian Church. By Samuel Miller, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 

2. The Character and Advantages of Presbyterianism Ascer- 

tained by Facts. With an Appendix on the Testimony 
of the Fathers and Reformers to Presbytery ; the Moral 
Tendency of Calvinism, &c. By J. G. Lorimer, D.D. 
Second Edition, revised, foolscap Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

IIL 
A Treatise on the Office of Deacon ; with Suggestions for its 
Revival. By J. G. Lorimer. D.D. Foolscap Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Lyall. 

Sermons. By the Rev. William Lyall, of John Knox's College, 
Toronto. Foolscap Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

M'Ohevne. I. 

Familiar Letters. By the late Rev. Robert M. M*Cheyne, 
Dundee. Containing an Account of his Travels as one of 
the Deputation sent out by the Church of Scotland on a 
Mission to the Jews in the year 1839. Edited by his 
Father. Demy 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

II. 

Memoir and Remains of the Late Rev. R. M. M'Cheyne. 
By the Rev. A. A. Bonar, CoUace. Demy 12mo, cloth, 
5s. 
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JA'CheyaG— (continued.) 

ni. 

Memoir, wiUiont Ue Benmiiii. ISmo, !■. 

IV. 
Addilioual Remans of tbe Late R«t. R. M. M 
coDsiBting of SermooB and Lectarea delivered bj h 
course of hU Miaiatiy. A New Edition, revjted, de 
cloth, 6s. 
M'Crie. i. 

Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnew of Lochnaw, B 
Thom»s >f'Crie, DJ>, LLD. Demy Svo, with Poi 
ninstraUons, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
II. 



Life of the late Thomaa M'Crie, D.D., Author of I 
of John Knox." By Thomas M'Crie, D.D^LL.D. T 
cloth, di. 

IV. 

Miscellaneous Writings, chiefly HistoricaL By 
Thomas M'Crie. D.O., Edinburgh. Edited, with I 
his Son. Demy Svo, cloth, IDs. 6d. 
V. 

The Provincial Letters of Bbuse Pascal. A New 
tion, frith Historical lotrodnction and Notes. By 
M'Crie, D.D., LL.D. 2d Edition, fookosp 8v 
Ss. 
Macdonald. 

The Life of John Klacdonald, A.M., late Missionaiy 
from the Free Church of Scotland at Calcntta ; i 
Selections from his Diary and Letters. By the Ro' 
Tweedie. Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 83, 6d. 

The Doctrine of Divine Grace, as Perverted by Ro 
By the Rev. J. Macdonald, late Missionary of t 
Church of Scotland, Caloult*. With an Intr 
Notice, by J. A. F. Hawkins, Esq., Hononr^le Et 
Company's Service. Foolscap Svo, cloth. Is. Si. 
Mackay. 

Sabbath Masinf^ Throughout the Year. By Mrs 
Hackay, Authoress of " The Family at HeAtl 
18dio, cloth, Sa. 



V^ 
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M^Kenzie. 

Sermons Preached at Lochcarron, Ross-shire. By the late 
Rev. Lachlan M'Kenzie. With a Memoir by his Sister, and 
Preface by the JRev. W. M*Kenzie, North Leith. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

Maclagan. 

Ragged School Rhymes. Dedicated to the Ber. Dr Guthrie. 
By Alexander Maclagan, Author of ^ Sketches from Nature,*' 
and other Poems. Post 8vo, cloth, extra, with Twenty-one 
Illustrations on Wood, 3s. 6d. 

Meek. 

Scripture Emblems; or. Gleanings in the field of Sacred 
Imagery. By Rev. James Meek, Carnoustie. Foobcap 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Meikle, Rev. J. 

The Edenic Dispensation ; with Strictures on certain Opi- 
nions of the late Rev. George Payne, LL.D., as stated in 
his Lectures on Original Sin. By the Rev. James Meikle, 
Beith. Foolscap 8vo> cloth,. 38. 6d. 

Meikle, J;, Esq« 

Solitude Sweetened. By James Meikle, Esq. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Author. Ninth Edition, foolscap 
8vo, cloth, 38. 

Menteath. 

Lays of the Kirk and Covenant. By Mrs A. Stuart Men- 
teath. 4to, cloth, gilt, 10b. 6d. 

Merle D'Aubigne. I. 

Rationalism and Popery Refuted : Three Discourses on the 
Authority of the Scriptures. By J. H. Merle D'Aubign^, 
D.D. Translated from the French, wth a Preface, by the 
Rev. W. K. Tweedie, Edinburgh. Foolsoap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

IL 

The Protector : A Vindication. By J. H. Merle D'Aubigu^, 
D.D. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 
9s., reduced to 48. 6d. 

Miller. L 

First Impressions of England and its People. By Hugh Miller. 
Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

II. 

Footprints of the Creator ; or, the Asterolepis of Strom- 
ness. By Hugh Miller. Third Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 
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Miller — (coniimLed,) 

III. J 

The Old Red Sandstone ; or» New Walks in an Old Field. 
By Hug:h Miller. With Plates and Geological Sections. 
Fourth Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d, 

IV. 

Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland ; or, the Tradi- 
tional History of Cromarty. Second Edition, with new 
matter forming about one* third of the volume. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Miniature Series. 

Miniature Series of Interesting Narratives. Uniform in Size, 
price Id. each ; in packets of twelve, Is. 

1. lUustrative Incidents : — I. Who would not Pray ? II. 

Who would Delay ? By the late Rev. John Mac- 
donald, Calcutta. 

By the same AiUhor. 

2. Behold the Lamb ! 



3. Grace Abounding ; or, the Conversion of Bapu Mazda 

at Bombay. By the Rev. Dr Wilson. 

4. Early Grace ; or, the Deathbed of J. B. 

5. The Profligate's Dream. A True Narrative. By Mrs 

Marshall. 

6. The Flower Transplanted. A Brief Memoir of Mary 

Boyd. 

7. Muckle Kate: A Tradition of Lochcarron. By the 

Rev. T. M. Fraser, Free Church, Yester. 

By the same Author, 

8. Luke Heywood, the Soldier of Fort-George. 

9. The Highland Kitchen Maid ; an Incident in the Life 

of Mr Hector MThail. 

10. A Sacramental Sabbath in the ''Burn of Ferintosh.'* 

11. Fruit from the West Port Garden ; being Memorials of 

the Last Years and Triumphant Death of M. G., a 
Member of Chalmers* Territorial Church. By the 
Rev. W. Tasker. 

12. Two Resolves : — I must Pray more. I must Praise 

more. By the Rev. Dr Nevins, Baltimore. 

13. A Young Believer ; or. Recollections of Maggie M , 

14. A Word for the Way ; or. Hints to Travellers and 

Tourists. By the Rev. J. W. Taylor, Flisk. 

15. What does the Missionary Box say ! By the Rev. J. 

B. Johnstone, Wolflee. 
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Miniature Series — (continued,) 

By the same Author, 

16. The Snare Broken. The Young Warned to Beware of 

Satan's Net. 

17. Heavenly Arithmetic. 

18. Amelia Willis, one of Jesus' Little Lambs ; or, the 

Narrative of a Child's Deathbed. Addressed to 
Little Children. 

19. An Affectionate Persuasive to the Practice of Family 

Worship. By an Elder of the Free Church. 

20. Juvenile Missions. 

21. Abdool Mesee. By the late Rev. R. M. M'Cheyne. J 

By the same Author, 

22. Missions. 

23. Sabat, the Arabian. 

24. Sudden Conversions. 



Biographical Sketch of Dr Asahel Grant, Missionary to the 
Nestorians. Price H^. 

Moody Stuart. 

Death-bed Scenes. By the Rev. A. Afoody Stuart, Edinburgh. 
Third Edition, l2mo, cloth, 6d. 

Morell, J. D. I. 

An Historical and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy 
of Europe in the liineteenth Century. By J. D. Morell, A.M. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, and with full Explanatory 
Notes and References to Original Authorities. 2 vols, demy 
8vo, cloth, £1, 4s. 

IL 

On the Philosophical Tendencies of the Age ; being Four Lec- 
tures delivered at Edinburgh and Glasgow in January 1848. 
By J. D. Morell, A.M. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Morell, Thomas. 

For Whom is Christian Baptism Designed ? A New Disser- 
tation on an old controversy, with an especial reference to 
the reasoning contained in Dr Halley's Seventh Lecture on 
the Sacraments. To which is added, a Brief Inquiry into 
the Mode of Administering the Ordinance. By Thomas 
Morell. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Munsie. 

Evangelical Training; in a series of Lessons on the Names and 
Titles of Christ, and on the Lord's Supper. Intended for 
Adult Classes. By William Munsie, Glasgow. Third Edi- 
tion, 18mo, sewed, 6d. 
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National Atlas. 

National Atlas of Historical, Commercial, and Political Oeo- 
graphy, constructed from the most Recent and Authentic 
Sources. By Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. With a 
copious Index, carefully compiled from the Maps. Imperial 
folio, strongly half-bound, russia or morocco, £8, 8s. Litho- 
graphed Edition, £4, 4s. 

Nevins. 

Thoughts on Popery. By the late William Nevins, D.D., Bal- 
timore. 1 8mo, cloth, 1 8. 6d . 

New South Wales. 

New South Wales: its Past, Present, and Future Condition. 
With Notes upon its Resources and Capabilities. By a Resi- 
dent of Twelve Years' Experience. Crown 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Newton, I- 

Cardiphonia; or, Utterance of the Heart, in the course of a Real 
Correspondence. By the late Rev. John Newton, Vicar of 
Olney. With an Introductory Essay by the late David 
Russell, D.D., Dundee. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 3s. 

II. 

Twenty-Five Letters. By the Rev. John Newton. Now for 
the first time published. With a Prefatory Note by John Hunter, 
D.D. Third Edition, 18mo, cloth. Is. 

Pamphlets. 

Ai per separate List, to he had on application. 

Passages. 

Passages in the Life of an English Heiress; or. Recollections of 
Disruption Times in Scotland. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Physical Atlas. 

The Physical Atlas. A Series of Maps and Illustrations of 
Natural Phenomena; embracing — 1. Creology; 11. hydro- 
graphy; III. Meteorology; and IV. Natural History. By 
Alex. Keith Johnston, F.R.G.8., Geographer to the Queen. 
With the co-operation and assistance of Men eminent in the 
different departments of Science. Folio, half-bound, russia 
or morocco, £10, 10s. 

\* Any of the four divisions may be had separately, either half- 
bound russia or morocco. Geology, £4, 14s. 6d.; Hydrography, £2, 
3s.; Meteorology, £1, 17s. 6d.; Natural History, £4, 6s. 6d. 
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Porteus, 

A Summary of the Principal Evidences for the Truth and Di- 
vine Origin of the Christian Kevelation. Designed ^iefly for 
the use of Voung Persons. By Beilby Porteus, D.D., late 
Bishop of London. Demy 32mo, sewied, 4d. 

Robertson. 

History of the Mission of the Secession Church to Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island. By Rev. James Robertson, Ports- 
burgh Church, Edinburgh. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Rowton. 

The Widower's Counsellor and Comforter. By the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Rowton, Coventry. With a Preface, by the Rev. 
John Angell^l James. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Sabbath, The Christian, 

Considered in its various Aspects. By the following Ministers 
of different Denominations : — 



Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 
Bev. John Jordan. 
Andrew Thomson, D.D. 
David King, LL.D. 
James Hamilton, D.D. 
Rev. Peter M*0wan. 
John Hannah, D.D. 
William Innes, D.D. 



William Glover, D.D. 

W. M. Hetherington, LL.D. 

James Seton Reid, D.D. 

Andrew Symington, D.D. 

The late R.W.Hamilton, LL.D., D.D. 

The late Rev. Edward Bickersteth. 

Stewart Bates, D.D. 

Rev. John Angell James. 



With Preface by Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

Saving Faith. 

Saving Faith, as laid down in the Word of God, and maintained 
in the Confessions of the Reformed Churches. Being a se- 
ries of Works by the following authors: — John Anderson, 
D.D., S.T.P., United States; Rev. Eben^zer Erskine of Stir- 
ling; Rev. William Cudworth of Norwich. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 

%* Any of the Works may be had in a separate form. 
Sermons. 

Sermons for Sabbath Evenings. By Ministers of the Free 
Church. With Introductory Remarks by Hugh Miller. Fool- 
scap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

*»* Admirably adapted for reading in the family. 
Sermons. 

As per separate LUt, to be had on applioation. 
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Seventh Vial. 

The Seventh Vial; being an Exposition of the Apocalypse, and 
in particular of the Pouring out of the Seventh Vial. With 
Special Reference to the Present Revolutions in Europe. 
Second edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. With Sup- 
plementary Chapter, bringing down the Historical Exposition 
to December 1848. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Shaw. 

An Exposition, Doctrinal and Practical, of the Westminster 
Confession of ;Faith. By Robert Shaw, D.D., Whitburn. 
With a Preface by the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, LL.D. 
Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Simpson. I. 

The Banner of the Covenant; or, Historical Notices of some of 
the Scottish Martyrs, whose Lives and Sufferings have not 
hitherto been Sketched in a separate form. By the Rev. Ro^ 
bert Simpson, Sanquhar. 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

II. 
The Times of Claverhouse; or. Sketches of the Persecution. 
By the Rev. R. Simpson. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

III. 
Traditions of the Covenanters; or. Gleanings among the Moun- 
tains. By the Rev. R. Simpson. Second Edition, foolscap 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Small. 

Songs of the Vineyard, in Days of Gloom and Sunshine. By the 
Rev. J. G. Small, Bervie, Author of "The Highlands," " The 
Scottish Martyrs," &c. 18mo, sewed, 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 9d. 

Spirit, The, of the Church of Rome. 

Its Principles and Practices, as Exhibited in History. By a 
Layman of the Catholic Church of Christ. 12mo, cl. 28. 6d. 

Standard Divinity, Cheap Reprints of. 

Baxter's Saints' Rest. Royal 18mo, cloth, 3s. 

Dickson's Select Writings. 12mo, cloth. Is. 

Fleming on the Fulfilling of Scripture. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 

2s. 6d. 
Fleming on the Rise and Fall of Papacy. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

Is. 6d., sewed. Is. 
Haly burton's Memoirs. 12mo, cloth. Is. 
Knox's Select Practical Writings. 12mo, cloth, Is. 
Lives of Henderson and Guthrie. 12mo, cloth. Is. 
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Standard Divinity, Cheap Reprints of — {continued.) 

M'Crie*s Sketches of Scottish Church History. 2 vols. 12roo, 

cloth, 2s. 
Meikle's Solitude Sweetened. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
Memoirs of Yeitch, Hogg, Erskine, aud Carstares. 12mo, 

cloth. Is. 
Newton's Cardiphonia. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
Bevivals of the Eighteenth Century. 12mo, cloth. Is. 
Rutherford's Trial and Triumph of Faith. 12mo, cloth, Is. 
Trail's Select Practical Writings. 12mo, cloth. Is. 
Watts' Catechism of Scripture History. Royal 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Whiteiield's Life and Lahours. ISmo, cloth, Is. 3d. 
Wilson's Afflicted Man's Companion. 12mo, cloth. Is.' 3d. 
Vincent on the Shorter Catechism. ISmo, cloth, 2s. 

Stewart. 

The Loiterer in Argyleshire ; or, a Ramble during the Sum- 
mer of 1845. By Christiana Brooks Stewart, Authoress of 
" Grace Darling." 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Stuart. 

Commentary on the Apocalypse. By Moses Stuart. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Sturrock. 

The Duties of Secret Religion, illustrated from the Records of 
Christian Experience. By the Rev. David A. Sturrock, Mid- 
holm. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Tasker. 

The Territorial Visitor's Manual. By the Rev. W. Tasker, 
Chalmers' Territorial Church, Westport, Edinburgh..^ Fool- 
scap 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

Taylor. I. 

A Month's Visit to Connaught and its Mission Stations. By 
the Rev. J. W. Taylor, Flisk. 18mo, sewed, 6d. 

IL 
A Word for the Way ; or Hints to Travellers and Tourists. 
By the Rev. J. W. Taylor. 18moj sewed, 3d. 

Theory of Human Progression, 

And Natural Probability of a Reign of Justice. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 

Tracts. 

A$ per ieparcUe Litt^ to be had on applioation. 
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Tweedie, I. 

The Atonement of Christ the Hope of his People. By the Rev. 
W. K. Tweedie. Third Edition, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

II. 

Calvin and Servetns. The Reformer's Share in the Trial of 
Michael Servetns Historically Ascertained. From the French. 
With Notes and Additions. By the Rev. W. K. Tweedie, 
Edinhurgh. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

III. 
The Life of the late Rev. John Macdonald, A.M., Calcutta; in- 
cluding Selections from his Diary and Letters. By the Rev. 
W. K. Tweedie. Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

IV. 

Man hy Nature and by Grace ; or, Lessons from the Book of 
Jonah. By the Rev. W. K. Tweedie, Edinburgh. Foolscap 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

V. 

The Sacrament of Baptism : Its Nature, Design, and Obliga- 
tions. By the Rev. W. K. Tweedie. Second Edition, 18mo, 
cloth. Is. 6d. 

Village Scenes. 

A Poem. In Two Parts. Dedicated to the Rev. Dr Guthrie. 
Royal 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Watt. 

Antidote to Atheism. By Mark Watt, Esq. Foolscap Svo, 2s. 

Wayside Tracts. 

Issued under the superintendence of the Rev. Andrew Cameron, 
Editor of the ** Christian Treasury," and " Christian's Fire- 
side Library." 



No. 

1. I'm too Busy. 

2. **Do not this Abominable Thing that 

■ I Hate." 

3. « Cut it Down." 

4. Noah's Carpenters. 

5. ** Come Back another Time." 

6. This Moment. 

7. You are going the Wrong Way. 

8. Now. 

9. The Devil's Sieve. 

10. He Mistook the Light! 

11. And Then? 

12. Common Proverbs. 



No. 

13. Last Words of Dying Sinners. 

14. « It is a Fearful Thing to Live." 

15. Lost Afflictions. 

16. The Doomed Man. 

17. « Where is It ? " 

18. No Time to Think. 

19. Just as you Are. 

20. The Aged Procrastinator. 

21. The Self. Doomed. 

22. « Broken Off." 

23. " I cannot Live as I Do." 

24. Where do you Spendyour Evenings? 

25. The First Question. 



The Tracts are sold in Packets of a Hundred (being four 
copies of each Tract), at One Shilling; and in Packets of Fifty, 
at Sixpence. 
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Wodrow Society PublicationF. 

Wodrow Correspondence. 3 vols. 2l8. 

Rowe's Historie. 78. 6d. 

Melville's Diary. 15s. 

Bruce*8 Sermons. 15s. 

Calderwood*8 History of the Church. 8 vols. 60s. 

Rollock's Works. 2 vols. 15s. 

Wodrow Miscellany. 7s. 6d. 

Select Biographies. 2 vols. 15s, 

Scott's Narrative. 7s. 6d. 

Knox's Works. 2 vols. 15s, 

Blair's Life. 7s. 6d. 

Fernie's Commentary. By Dr Alexander. 7s. 6d. 

\* J. & H. have purchased the whole remaining stock of 
the Wodrow Society Publications. Some of the Volumes 
are nearly out of print, and will not again be put to press. 
J. & H. are at present making arrangements for completing 
the Works of John Knox; but as this, and the price charged, 
will depend upon the number of subscribers who may enrol 
themselves, they have respectfully to request of those who 
desire to subscribe, to do so without delay. 

Wylie. 

A Journey over the Region of Fulfilled Prophecy. By the 
Rev, J. A. Wylie. Third Edition, with Map and Woodcuts, 
18mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

Young Cook's Assistant. 

Young Cook*s Assistant; being a Selection of Economical Re* 
ceipts and Directions, adapted to the Use of Families in the 
Middle Rank of Life. Edited by a Clergyman's Daughter. 
Sixth Edition, with Frontispiece, ISmo, cloth, Is. 6d. 



DR JOHN OWEN'S WORKS, 

In the course of publication, in Sixteen Vols., Demy 8vo, price, to 
Subscribers, £3, 3s., by three Annual Subscriptions, payable in 
advance. 

JOHNSTONE & HUNTER having completed the delivery of 
the First Year's Issue of Dr Owen's Works, beg respectfully to 
draw the attention of Subscribers to their arrangements for the 
publication of the remaining eleven"] volumes, and to the re-issue, 
in a similar form, of Dr Owen's work on the Hebrews, &c. The 
volumes of the Second Year's Issue are at present passing through 
the press with as much rapidity as the attention necessary to ac- 
curacy will permit. 

A large proportion of the Subscribers having expressed a desire 
that Dr Owen's work on the Hebrews should be added to his other 
works ; the publishers have resolved to reprint that valuable trea- 
tise {terbatim^ as in the most correct editions, the text to be cor- 
rected with footnotes, referring to the annotations of more recent 
commentators, where the results of their investigations present any 
material difference of opinion from the conclusions of Owen), 
uniform with the sixteen volumes, but still so far in a separate 
form, that Subscribers may either have it or not as they prefer. 
They have likewise to mention, that along with the Exposition of 
the Hebrews, they intend to reprint the Theologoumena in the 
original Latin, together with a volume of MS. Sermons of Dr 
Owen's, that have never hitherto been given to the foorld; thus making 
the present edition of his Works the most complete that has ever ap- 
peared. 

PROTESTANT LIBRARY. 



JOHNSTONE & HUNTER beg also to intimate, that it is their 
intention shortly to commence the issue of a Series of Vo- 
lumes containing Reprints of the chief Treatises on the Romish 
Controversy which adorn the Theological Literature of England. 

The Series will consist of Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo — of which 
Four Volumes will be published annually. The several Treatises 
will be carefully edited, and will be accompanied with Prefaces, 
Notes, &c., adapting them to the present state of the Popish Con- 
troversy — the whole being under the general Editorship of the Rev. 
T. R. BiEKS, Kelshall, and the Rev. W. K. Tweedie, Edinburgh. 

%* Prospectuses, containing a List of the several Treatises, and 
the names of the Editors to whose care they are committed, may 
be had on application to the publishers. 

Edinbvrqu, May^ 1851. 
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